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CHAPTER XXII. 


A CHAPTER BY THE WAY. 


E have been travelling for Cissy’s benefit, and change 
of scene brings back some of her wonted cheerful- 
ness. It has come to Mr. Kenrick’s knowledge that 
the Rey. Paul Felton is about to be married. The 

engagement has been a short one, but the lady has money. She is 
a widow, and will no doubt know how to take care of it. I hope 
my son and the parson may not meet. Tom might forget himself. 
There will be little chance, however, of an encounter; for Tom has 
at last got into the Line, and is to go to India with his regiment. 

This northern air is good for intellectual work, and physical labour 
too, for that matter. We are staying in Edinburgh for a few weeks. 
The season is wonderfully favourable for travelling. February never 
came in so mildly and with such Spring airs. There is a chilly blast 
in the wind now and then ; but it is open, genial weather generally. 

Bess has drawn up her chair “for a good chat.” “ We must make 
up for lost time,” she says; “I have been pitying your sufferings 
most cordially.” 

“ His sufferings!” says Mrs. Kenrick, in her quiet way; “ your father 
has been romancing. Do you think it is likely that he was ever so poor? 
And if he was, I have no patience with such revelations to our friends,” 
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“TI suspect those highway scenes are touched up with what father 
calls local colour,” says Cissy, with something of her former spright- 
liness. 

“Mrs, Kenrick has long been of opinion that the career of her 
husband is a very remarkable chapter in biographical and general 
history,” I say, 

“Pray do not quote that any more, Christopher ; I have been too 
often reminded of my folly.” 

“Oh, by-the-way,” says Bess, suddenly, “why do you call our 
mother ‘ Sarah’ in your chapter by the way?” 

* Do I call her Sarah?” 

** Yes, indeed you do.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it was a slip of the pen,” I say; ‘‘ perhaps it was a weak 
device to baffle the reader. Thackeray often miscalled his characters ; 
I think he mentioned the circumstance in a ‘ Roundabout.’ It is a 
common thing for novelists to forget the names of their heroes and 
heroines. You should see their proofs, and the queries in them, 
where one lady is sometimes called by half-a-dozen names ; one 
time Sarah, then Esther, then Susan, then Julia.” 

“ How absurd!” says Cissy; “ fancy an author forgetting his 
heroine’s name !” 

“ Perhaps I did not forget Mrs. Kenrick’s name,” I reply. 

“‘T am very glad if you did, Christopher,” says Mrs. Kenrick. “I 
wish you had forgotten all our names, and indeed you should not 
have written the story at all, if I had known what it would be.” 

“TI will not deceive you, ladies and gentlemen ; this is no 
story of exciting adventures, of moving accident by flood and 
field, of most disastrous chances,” I say, nodding pleasantly at 
Mrs. Kenrick. 

“T believe you have committed your own preface to memory for 
the purpose of quoting it to annoy me,” says the lady. 

“T will a round unvarnished tale deliver of my whole course of 
love,” I reply. 

** For goodness sake, Christopher, be quiet,” she says. 

“You must have suffered those sad chances in the battle, as you 
call it,” says Cissy, with an expression of sympathy and sorrow. 

“In the way of a cordial and truthful narrative I find some 
formidable difficulties,” I say, still quoting and looking at my wife. 
‘** Amongst the chiefest is the fear of wounding Mrs. Kenrick’s pride, 
and lowering the dignity of my family.” 

“ You silly old goose !” exclaims my wife, giving me a hearty kiss, 
and laughing at Bess. 
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“T am sure I cried heartily over that chapter in which the hero (I 
will say the hero, not father) fears he will go mad, and wonders if 
Esther is true to him.” 

“ There is a stroke of. true genius in that bit of description,” says 
Bess. 

“ Thank you, my dear,” I reply with mock solemnity. 

“That picture story is something like the case which has just 
occurred at Worcester, where a working man bought a painting for 
six pounds, and sold it for seven hundred and thirty guineas.” 

“Tt is a little like, Bess; only that poor Abel Crockford has not 
sold his picture, and the one is a Proccacini, whilst the other is sup- 
posed to be a Velasquez.” 

“ And if that in your study at home is not Abel Crockford’s picture, 
I am a Dutchman, as Father Ellis says,” Bess replies. 

“ Hush, Bess ; don’t let us anticipate, as the liners sometimes say ; 
you are disturbing a future incident of my story. ‘There was a case, 
some years ago, where a Reading tradesman thought he had made 
his fortune by the purchase of a picture at a low price. He was 
offered a thousand pounds for it. Judges in art said it was the 
lost Velasquez. -The Reading man refused a thousand pounds for his 
prize, sold his business, and took his picture to London, where he 
exhibited it. ‘The work did not prove a sufficient attraction to sight- 
seers, and the picture was seized for the rent of the room in which it 
was exhibited. In the middle of the night the poor Reading man got 
through the window, cut the picture out of the frame, rolled it up, 
made off with it, and exhibited it in another part of London. Finally, 
the man went mad and died, and his picture was sold by auction for 
fifty pounds.” 

“‘T hope you told Abel that story,” says Bess. 

“T did.” 

* And I can guess what became of his picture.” 

“Then don’t,” I reply. 

“And have you still more troubles for your hero?” asks Mrs. 
Kenrick. 

“He comes to terrible grief in the next few chapters ; but the sun 
will shine by-and-by,” I reply. 

“Have you any manuscript in hand ?” asks Bess. 

*T have.” 

“Then instead of a good chat, I propose that father reads us a 
further instalment of his life and adventures.” 

“Yes, yes ; I second the proposition,” says Cissy. 

“ Content,” I say; “ that is, if Mrs. Kenrick’s silence may be con- 
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strued into assent, and on one condition,—I must not be interrupted, 
or asked to make alterations in the text.” 

“ Agreed,” says Bess. 

I look for some reply from my wife. She only nods her head, and 
says, “ Go on, Christopher ;” whereupon I read to my family critics 
the following chapters. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ONCE MORE AT STONY-HEARTED STONYFIELD. 


Ir was not until the next day that I reached Stonyfield. I journeyed 
thither partly by train and partly on foot. The latter part of the way 
I chose to walk, and the familiar country smiled upon me, in the early 
morning, as I neared the old town. 

Nearly five years had elapsed since that little fellow with his little 
bundle stood and looked up at his father’s house and bade it good- 
bye in the autumn mist. 

It had seemed to me like fifty years instead of five; but now as I 
approached my native town once more the past was like a dream, as 
if I had never really run away at all. 

The spring sunshine was lighting up the fields and hedgerows, and 
flashing on the brooks and ponds of the well-known country round 
Stonyfield. Here and there black patches of coal-land with small 
mountains of fuel and pit-gearing disfigured the landscape ; but these 
only made the green fields seem all the greener and the lark’s song 
more fresh and welcome. How bright and sunny and radiant, how 
hopeful and sweetly-scented that morning was I shall never forget. 
And yet it is a black, bitter day in my memory, a dark dismal day, with 
a pall in it and a funeral bell. The trees were putting forth new 
buds, and all the colours of autumn shone out in the bursting leaves, 
all the colours of autumn touched with the fresh beauty of spring. 
They seemed to welcome me back again, the giants of the neighbour- 
ing woods, stretching out their arms to me like old friends; and I 
met on the highway two farmers whose faces I knew. Nearer still to 
Stonyfield I encountered several factory women going to their work, 
and passed a group of pitmen who had been in the bowels of the earth 
all night. One of them had plucked a handful of primroses; the 
others were carrying pieces of wood and coal. They were all lively 
and merry, and so was [ until I stood upon a hill and saw the town 
in the distance ; and then all the old heart-break came back. All 
my persecutions, all the little indignities I had suffered made them- 
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selves into a small army and marched in procession before me. The 
dirty-red houses stood up in the early smoke of tall chimneys, and 
the harsh church-bell tolled out the hour. My heart sank within 
me. I was hopeful no longer. That dream with my mother’s sad 
voice in it came up in my memory. “And I love him too.” The 
words, and the sad, sad tone in which they were repeated, were in my 
mind. I seemed suddenly to remember all the tender things which 
my mother had said to me in childhood. I saw myself on her knee, 
I heard her singing “ Robin Adair” in a sweet soft voice. And it 
came into my mind that I should see her no more. 

I walked on until I entered the town. It seemed to me to be 
smaller and dirtier and more contemptible than ever. I loathed it, 
and yet how I loved those trees and brooks and meadows beyond 
the reek of the Stonyfield chimneys. When I came to my father’s 
house it was eight o’clock. The shop was open. The same old 
books and pictures, the same miscellaneous things, the same small 
panes, the same counters, the same desks, the same stool, the same 
chairs, nothing altered, except that old man who was opening his 
morning letters. 

I went boldly in and stood before him. 

“Who are you?” said the stern voice of the old man, who raised 
his eyes from the desk. 

** Your son, sir,” I replied, calmly. 

“You are no son of mine,” said my father, showing me a pale 
wrinkled face. 

I noticed in a vague, blank sort of fashion that his hair was very 
grey, and that he was dressed all in black. 

“T say you are no son of mine,” the same stern voice repeated. 

* Would that I were then!” I said in a penitent voice, “I have 
suffered very much.” 

“You have chosen your own way—walk in it,” said my father. 

**] came to ask your forgiveness, and my mother’s,” I replied, and 
I trembled when the soft, kindly word, mother, escaped my lips. 

“ Your mother is dead,” said my father, with solemn deliberation, 
“ dead and buried, God rest her soul !” 

I staggered for a moment under this terribly hard blow, but some- 
how I knew that she was dead when I saw his grey hair and black 
clothes ; and it had been in my mind long before that I should never 
see her again. It was a hard, sudden blow, nevertheless, to be told 
of her death in this cold bitter spirit, and my heart was steeled against 
my father. Recovering myself, I returned his calm gaze with a 
glance of defiance. 
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‘ And is this the way in which you tell her son that she is dead ?” 

“You broke her heart,” said my father. 

“Oh no, no, no!” I exclaimed, “that is cruel, very cruel.” 

‘‘ She talked of no one but you when she was dying.” 

“ God bless her !” I said. 

“ She pined after you in secret.” 

“* My poor mother !” I said. 

“ You must be punished for your ingratitude.” 

“T am punished, I am a miserable outcast!” I said, all my fine 
resolutions of firmness and defiance breaking down. 

“Have you anything more to say?” my father asked ; “I have 
business to attend to.” 

“ Father,” I began, intending to make a penitent, dutiful, and 
affectionate speech, if only out of respect to my mother’s memory ; 
but the old man cut me short. 

“‘ Don’t father me ; you are no son of mine, I tell you.” 

I bowed my head and left the place, and walked on through the 
smoky town with a benumbed sensation about my heart that seemed 
to make me impervious to all sense of sight or feeling. I walked on 
and on, I was not in pain, there were no tears in my eyes, no choking 
sensation was in my throat. I was like an automaton, with legs and 
arms and no heart, no mind, no brain, no pulse. How long I remained 
in this condition I know not even now; but for a time I must have 
lost my senses, and it was long before they all came back again. Far 
in the afternoon I found myself sitting on a high-road with several 
people round me. 

“He's been in a fit,” said one. 

“‘Nowt of the sort,” said another, “‘ he’s nobbut had a drop too 
much, I wouldna moind being in a fit of that sort ivery day of my 
loif.” 

“The young man is not well,” said a kindlier voice, “he will be 
better soon, don’t crowd about him.” 

‘What is the matter?” I said, looking round in astonishment. 

“Ah, thot’s what we want to knaw, thou’s been getting drunk, 
young whipper-snapper,” said a rough looking fellow, one of the 
Stonyfield gamins, of that class whom I had had to fight at every 
street corner when I was a boy. 

I leaped upon him like a tiger and gripped his throat with a 
deadly clutch ; but the people parted us. I could have murdered 
him ; for I felt just then that Stonyfield had murdered me. 

* Oh what a vixen!” said a woman. 

** The brute !” said another. 
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*Gie him a dommed good hiding,” said a cockey-looking boy to 
the one whom I had seized so suddenly. 

“Who'll do it?” I said, shaking off the man who had held me by the 
arm, planting my left foot firmly down and clenching my fists, ready 
to revenge all the insults and cruelties I had suffered in Stonyfield 
upon the first comer. 

At this moment there arrived upon the scene a lady and gentleman 
who had evidently been out for an afternoon walk. A dog was leaping 
on in front, and the group about me was thus increased. 

“What’s going on here?” said the gentleman, adjusting a pair of 
light spectacles. 

“Ho, ho, ho, haw, haw,” exclaimed the lively youth, who had 
suggested that I should receive a good hiding, “he wants to put it i’ 
the paper.” 

Silence, you brute!” exclaimed the gentleman. 

“ Ho, ho, haw, haw,” shouted the youth, running off. “Specs, 
specs, ho, ho.” 

The Stonyfield youth varied his amusement by throwing a stone at 
the dog and nearly hitting a woman, whereupon another youth threw 
a stone at the other youth, and got up a fight with his brother in 
consequence. During this encounter Mr. Noel Stanton came up to 
me and said, 

‘Why, it’s Christopher Kenrick.” 

“ Indeed,” said his wife, (formerly Miss Birt) “and a nice disgrace 
he is to any one ; come along, Stanton.” 

“What is the matter—can I assist you ?” said my old Editor. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Stanton,” I said. 

“You can only assist him to a fight—that seems to be his idea o 
happiness,” said a bystander. 

Noel received this remark with an uncomfortable shrug, and I 
glanced sorrowfully up at my Lindford antagonist. He took me 
aside, despite his wife, who looked contemptuously at me from a 
little distance. 

“You are in some trouble,” said Mr. Stanton. “I am the editor of 
the Stonyfield News, and the lady who was Miss Birt is my wife: if 
I can do anything for you, my address is No. 10, Coaldust Crescent.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” I said. 

“Come, come, Stanton,” said his wife. 

Stanton plucked up his collars, adjusted his spectacles, offered 
Mrs. S. his arm, whistled his dog, and went his way. 

The little crowd of lookers on dispersed. I found that I was on 
the outskirts of the borough, and it was nearly evening. 
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When it was quite dark I entered a wayside inn, and found 
lodgings for the night. In the morning I asked how far it was to 
Lindford. 

“ Thirty miles,” said the host. 

“Straight on?” I asked. 

“Yes, this is the old coaching road.” 

“ Ts there a railway station near?” I asked. 

“Yes, a mile off.” 

And I started on my way towards Lindford. Ido not know why 
it came into my head to go to Lindford, unless it was that the name 
was so familiar to me. I hardly thought of Esther or Mrs. Mitching, 
or anybody. I did not seem to care for anybody or for anything. I was 
too indifferent about myself to take the trouble to commit suicide, or 
I might, perhaps, have got into a river, or thrown myself down a 
pit. I trudged along the road in a mopish, apathetic, careless way, 
until I was faint with hunger, and then I bought some bread at a 
village, and went on again until night, when I entered another inn, 
and obtained a lodging. 

It was an old-fashioned bed-room, this second one in which I slept 
on my way to Lindford, and there was a picture of “Our Saviour 
Blessing Little Children” on the wall. That beautiful story of the 
Man of Sorrows had always touched me in my youth, and the sight 
of the picture struck a tender chord in my heart. I fell upon my 
knees for the first time since I had heard of my mother’s death. All 
my own sufferings at once paled before the memory of the Master’s 
sorrow. If I had been rejected, if my heart had been seared, how 
had Christ suffered, and with what sublime magnanimity had He 
borne His cross. Who was I that I should complain and curse my 
wretched fate? I prayed earnestly that God would forgive me my 
sins, and guide me in this my hour of tribulation. As I prayed I 
came to myself again. That dull, apathetic numbness about my 
heart softened, and I saw my mother’s face and heard the gentle 
words of my dream, “I do love him, I do love him.” And then I 
thought of Esther, and wondered strangely if God would reward me 
for all I had suffered by bringing us two together at the last. 

What strange dreams I had that night, varied by terror and 
happiness, struggles with demons and rescues by angels. I must 
have slept well at last, for I did not wake until nearly eleven o’clock, 
and I felt something like my old self again ; but still sad and weary 
and anxious, and fearful about the future, and sorry for the past. 

I had only two-pence after I had paid for my bed; so I took no 
breakfast, but spent the whole of my capital on some bread at the 
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next village, and walked on as fast as I could, hoping to reach 
Lindford at night, but quite uncertain about what I should do when 
T got there. . 

Oh, what misery might have been spared to him and to me, if my 
father had only relented for one moment in his manner towards me. 
I learnt in after years that cold and harsh and cruel as he had 
seemed to me, there was a soft corner in his heart, where some of 
the true paternal nature still nourished a fond thought of his wayward 
son. His was one of those strange natures which is ever crying, 
“justice,” “duty,” “ obedience,” and which lays its heavy hand at 
once upon any who fall away from the hard, beaten path of 
principle and duty. ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother,’ my father 
had laid down as the one command for his son; obedience, strict, 
severe obedience, no frivolity, no boyish waywardness. I broke 
down under the discipline, and it was right, according to my father’s 
theory, that I should be punished. There came a day when he was 
sorry for me, nevertheless. The-more the pity that he thrust back 
his better nature when the penitent son was ready to throw himself 
at his feet. 

Fathers, be generous as well as just to your children. A tender 
word now and then to that boy in the Stonyfield printing-office, 
would have made him as happy as the prince in the fairy tale. 

Some little consideration for the bent of Christopher Kenrick’s 
genius would have made that old shop, with its old-world books and 
songs, a paradise. Even Stonyfield might have been endeared to 
his memory had justice been tempered with generosity, and paternal 
discipline softened with paternal tenderness. Kind fathers make 
kind sons ; when they do not, then is the son accursed ; let his sins 
be upon his own head. I can say this honestly and fearlessly, though 
I did run away from home ; for the memory of those sufferings of my 
early youth has in it a pang of bitterness even in my later days. I 
can look back and pity my own poor little self with the pity of a 
man who has suffered and is strong. 

This by the way. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
I AM PENNILESS AND HUNGRY. 


I must have lost my way, for at night-fall when I inquired how 
far it was to Lindford, I had still eight miles to go. I crept into 
an out-house where there was some straw, and slept the sleep of 
the weary and hungry. It has often occurred to me since then 
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that I might have been locked up, under the vagrant laws, for 
“wandering abroad without any visible means of subsistence.” 
What would they have done with me, the justices? Perhaps some 
blundering, hard-hearted idiot might have sent me to gaol. Chris- 
topher Kenrick, Esquire, of Hallow, gentleman, author, artist, and 
J. P., might have been condemned to a week’s imprisonment, as a 
vagrant, for being penniless and houseless. That crime is terrible 
in the eyes of some of my own brother magistrates. The Rev. 
Paul Fulton (who is just now appointed to the commission of the 
peace) would have given meamonth. Dimes and dollars, dollars 
and dimes, an empty pocket is the worst of crimes. But an 
empty stomach too, dear friends, what a terrible thing that is; 
how it gnaws at your heart-strings, and twists all your better feelings 
into hard, bitter knots ! 

I got up in the morning, and happily sneaked out into the highway 
before Mister Farmer found me on his straw; and out on the 
highway I felt so pitifully hungry, and wretched, that I nearly came 
to begging for some bread at a cottage. The blood of all the 
Kenricks revolted at the notion ; but it was rather a weak revolt, it 
only crimsoned my cheek for a moment, and then rushed back to 
my heart like a half-starved garrison retreating after an unsuccessful 
sortie. 

Here was I, the son of a well-to-do father, the heir to an honour- 
able race of men and women, a young man of literary promise, a 
proficient reporter, a musician, something of an artist, and one who 
could be husband to a beautiful rich lady; here was I, this accom- 
plished gentleman, starving ; yes sir, literally starving. I say it fear- 
lessly, howsoever much my family may now blush at the declaration. 
I did not beg, but I very heartily wished I had my fiddle that 1 
might play a tune by the way, and see if anyone would pay the 
minstrel for his melody. ‘“ Oliver Goldsmith, the beloved of all men, 
travelled throughout Europe,” I thought, “and paid his way with 
flute melodies ; why should not I, Christopher Kenrick, fiddle my way 
to Lindford?” I was in a weakly satirical mood, and tried to think 
how much a road-side cottage would pay for “ Robin Adair,” and 
what an ancient set of quadrilles would bring at a public-house, 
where a jolly farmer was watering his horse, and quaffing a jug of 
ale. 

Oh, but it was heart-breaking work, and by the time that I had 
walked about four miles, I began to think I should faint by the way 
and die. I paused to rest near a quiet bend in the road; and my 
eyes fell with a soothing, gentle kind of impulse upon the green 
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lawn of an old country house; my eyes rested on the grass, and 
then wandered, with ivy and spring rose-buds, up the sides of the 
house, and away amongst its old gables, in which a small flock of birds 
were secretly building their nests. What a quiet, retiring, kind-looking 
old place it was, with white blinds and half-open windows, with 
stunted smoking chimneys, with trees peeping over lichen-covered 
roofs, with spring breezes wandering about it, and moving the blinds 
as they went in and out of the little diamond-paned windows. “If I 
had only my violin,” I thought, “I would play ‘Robin Adair’ to 
this kind-looking house.” “Sing it,” said my poor, empty stomach, 
“sing it, Kenrick, and they’ll give you sixpence ; there is a village 
beyond, and bread and cheese for sale.” Again the blood of the 
Kenricks struggled into my cheeks ; but I was very hungry. 

Pulling my hair about my forehead, slouching my hat over my 
eyes, buttoning my collar up round my throat, and assuming an 
awkward gait, that I might thus disguise my person, I pushed the 
gate aside, stood nervously upon the green lawn, and began to sing. 
I remember hearing a weak, trembling, hollow voice sing or say, 
*What’s this dull world to me?” and that is all. I must have 
fainted, as 1 had feared I should, from sheer weakness and hunger. 
When I came to myself, I was sitting in an easy-chair in a comfort- 
able little room. A mild, soft-eyed old lady was by my side. On the 
table there was wine and meat. I stammered out all sorts of 
apologies. The lady begged me to eat and drink, and I did so with 
an eagerness that I was ashamed of. 

And this was at once one of the darkest and brightest hours of 
my life. Who says Fate guides us not to our fortunes? Who says 
a merciful Providence doth not stoop sometimes to put a poor mortal 
in the way that shall lead him to happiness ? It was a lucky nook that 
green wayside retreat ; it is still a bright spot in my memory on that 
dark road from Harbourford to Lindford. Heaven knows it was high 
time some gleam of sunshine should light on me! As I left that old 
house I saw, whom do you think ascending the staircase, whom do 
you think? For a moment I nearly shouted with joy. Just as I was 
passing through the hall a voice that I knew startled me. I looked 
up and behold there was my darling on the stairs, leading a child by 
the hand ; there she was, my blue-eyed, round-faced, graceful, gentle, 
Esther. I bent my head, and put on my ugly gait, she did not know 
me, but I caught a glance of her eye, and it went straight to my 
heart. 

Once more in the road, and on my way, I wondered why Esther 
was here. ‘She has married Mr. Howard,” said a miserable, sneak- 
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ing whisper, for a moment ; but I denounced it as false and wicked. 
For all that, I stopped a butcher boy on his way to the house. 

“Who lives there ?” I asked. 

“ Lady Somerfield,” said the boy. 

“Do you know the young lady there?” I said, with cunning 
deference. 

“What, her with the blue eyes and the soft voice?” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, cheerily. 

* Should think I do!” 

* Do you know her name?” 

* Yes, I know her name.” 

“What is it, sir?” I asked, with eagerness, but still deferentially. 

“‘ Miss Esther Wilton.” 

“God bless you, God bless you!” I shouted ; dashing into his 
hand one of Lady Somerfield’s two half-crowns (which she had slipped 
into my pocket), and nearly shaking his arm off. 

How strong I felt, I could have hugged that butcher-boy, and 
carried him in my arms. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye,” I said, waving my hand to the astonished 
youth. 

How my thoughts rattled on. “Once more into the breach, dear 
friends, once more,” I said aloud. “Now, Kenrick, be brave, there 
is luck in that wayside house ; be brave, and you will conquer yet!” 

I thought how the first half-sovereign I got I would buy a present 
for Lady Somerfield, to wipe out the stigma of alms. Was that mean 
or high-spirited, generous, proud, or what? I cannot decide even 
now. 

“ What is Esther in that house,” I wondered ; “ governess or com- 
panion? Has she rebelled against the undue influence of Emmy, 
with regard to Mr. Howard, and left her home? Has she been 
forced to go out to earn her own living, because she won’t marry the 
rich suitor? Is she still true to Christopher Kenrick?” My heart 
said she was, and my memory endorsed the affirmation with a 
thousand treasured confessions of the Lindford maiden. ‘They 
made me do it, I do love you.” Dear, faithful, true, loving words, 
my heart set them to a sweet tune, and I sang them all the way to 
Lindford. 

It was borne in upon me that the turning point in my fortunes had 
come, and it was so; but there was a hard, rugged road still to be 
mastered. I cared not for that, if there was a reasonable hope at 
last of reaching that goal, whence Esther and I might go on hand in 
hand together for the remainder of life’s journey. 
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Lindford looked quite bright and cheerful as I entered it that 
evening on foot. None of those bitter memories which crowded on 
me at Stonyfield, broke in upon the welcome which the old city 
seemed to give me. Crossing the common where I had walked with 
the girl in the lama frock, I stopped to watch the sun setting upon 
the fine old cathedral, and tinging the waters of the quiet, peaceful 
river where Esther and I had sailed amongst the weeds and rushes, 
gathering water-lilies and making love. 

The shops were all open and the gas was lighted. I stopped to 
peep in at Mitching’s and think of the past. My dress was travel- 
stained, or I should have entered at once. The windows did not 
look so well filled as of yore, and the shop was not so neat; but 
there was the old smell of Russia leather, a perfume which to this 
day always conjures up in my mind the picture of that famous shop, 
with a runaway boy peering in at the door. 

From this point I went straight to Mrs. Nixon’s. She came to the 
door herself, with a candle in her hand, the usual rainbow in her cap, 
the old pin in her eye (it represented a clever ophthalmic operation, 
that pin) and her customary self-assertion of manner, which made 
her at once the terror and envy of her neighbours. 

“ Who is it ?” she said, after a short pause. “I know the face.” 

“ Christopher Kenrick,” I said. If my fortunes had not been so 
low I should have said Mr. Kenrick, and effected an entrance at 
once. As it was, I hesitated on the door-step, and said “ Christo- 
pher Kenrick, and I hope you are well, Mrs. Nixon.” 

“ Yes, Well, as times go, thank you. Come in. Don’t stand 
there.” 

In former days she would have said, “‘ Come in, sir,” and been as 
obsequious as a due sense of her own importance would have per- 
mitted ; but she could see at once that I was not a flourishing 
member of society, and she treated me accordingly. 

“Why, lor bless us! how thin and pale you've got,” she said, 
when we were within that little back room which Tom Folgate and I 
called the spider’s den. She used to sit there, and spin her webs, 
we said, and dart out upon poor flies, who were attracted by the 
notice of “ Genteel apartments, with attendance.” 

“Can I have a bed-room, Mrs. Nixon?” I said ; “I am not very 
well off ; but I can pay for my lodgings.” 

“* You always did pay me,” she said, in a patronising way; “and I 
will trust to your honour again, though it is more than I can say 
of some people as was grander in their ideas and stuck up. Where 
have you left your luggage ?” 
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“‘ Thave none, at least none of any importance ; and I have walked 
some distance on foot,” I said. 

* Have you got no change of things ?” 

I felt myself getting angry at these questions ; but I controlled my 
feelings sufficiently to reply calmly and courteously, 

“T have not. If you object to let me have a room, Mrs. Nixon, I 
must go elsewhere.” 

“ Object! not I, indeed. We've all gotten our ups and downs; 
and I was only thinking as when you went away you left a waistcoat, 
a shirt, and some collars behind. People that has been in the 
habit of letting lodgings regular would have considered them perqui- 
sites ; but, when you go up to your room, I'll lay them on the bed 
for you, and you can testify to the difference between professed 
lodgings and them as is brought up in a higher state of life. Next 
year I shall go out to my husband in America, and have done with 
lodgings. I'll light you upstairs ; and, perhaps, you would like a cup 
of tea?” 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Nixon,” I said. ‘“ This is, indeed, 
kind. Has Mr. Folgate left you?” 

I began to feel anxious about things that had happened during my 
absence from Lindford. 

“Lor bless you! Left me? He’s bin gone from Lindford this 
many a month—eighteen, at least ; and didn’t you know?” 

“T thought he might have gone to Russia,” I said, ‘ but I did not 
know.” : 

“ Ah, deary me!” she said, tossing up her rainbow ribbons, and 
nodding her head at the ceiling; “it’s a queer story—a very queer 
story.” 

“T know little or nothing of Lindford since I left it,” I said, 
encouragingly. ‘I shall be glad to hear all the news.” 

“T’ll tell you all I know,” said Mrs. Nixon, “when you come 
down,—ah, deary me! Lor bless us!” 

It was my old bed-room. That was kind and considerate. If Mrs. 
Nixon had treated me with more personal respect I should positively 
have liked her. I drew aside the window blind to look at Esther 
Wilton’s dear house. There were lights in all the other windows but 
in these. By the glimmer of an adjacent gas-lamp I could see that 
the house was shut up, and “ To Let” written upon it. I closed the 
blind with a sigh, and picked up my old waistcoat and the other 
things which Mrs. Nixon kept for me. How familiar they looked ! 
Esther had lain her dear head once upon that waistcoat. I kissed the 
place where her brown sunny hair had been, and when I descended 
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the stairs in that well-remembered garment (it was a black velvet 
with tiny grey spots upon it), I felt as though Esther’s dear hand 
was upon me. 

“Tn the first place Mister Folgate owes me seven pounds fourteen 
shillings and twopence halfpenny,” said Mrs. Nixon, after tea ; “ and 
I ’’spose that’s gone for good, and that’s not a comfortable thing to 
have on your mind ; but, however, thank goodness, I can get over 
it. And didn’t you know as he had eloped ?” 

** Eloped!” I exclaimed, thinking to myself,—and that is why 
Wilton’s house is to let,—“ Emmy and Tom have eloped !” 

“ Yes! lor, the fluster and noise as it caused in Lindford. First, 
Mr. Folgate was missing, and then Mrs. Mitching.” 

“ Mrs. Mitching!” I said. 

“Mrs. Mitching,” she said, as though she revelled in the name,— 
“Mrs. Mitching.” 

I did not understand what the woman meant. 

“They went separately, and met at Liverpool, where they was fol- 
lowed to by the police, but without no effect.” 

“Tom Folgate eloped with Mrs. Mitching? ” 

“Lor bless us! Yes; it was in all the papers.” 

“Then, that was what Fitzwalton fancied I knew, and which he 
would not repeat.” 

“ Fitzwalton ! that’s him as was the brother-in-law of the young 
lady that Mr. Stanton married ; and wasn’t it a wedding! Deary me! 
why ail Lindford was there. And to see the bridegroom a-wiping his 
glasses, and pulling his collars up every minute! If it wasn’t as good 
as a play I never see one.” 

Mrs. Nixon laughed heartily, and flourished her capstrings at the 
remembrance of this wedding scene. 

“ And to see the lady a-looking round, as if all the men in the 
church was envying the gentleman in the collars! Well, it was fun, 
though she was a pretty girl for all that, and a nice, pleasant face, 
which might have done better than take up with a newspaper 
fellar—begging your pardon for once, Mister Kenrick, as you know 
I always thought higher of you than the common run of such 
people.” , 

It was deftly done, and clever of Mrs. Nixon, to call me “ Mister 
Kenrick ” at this juncture, though I was too much interested in what 
she was telling me to care whether she put her news to me offensively 
or not. 

“It’s been a great break up, I can assure you. Poor Mitching! 
He was took ill, and he’s gone quite silly, poor man !—quite im- 
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becile ; and he’s in this very house, under my care, and a melancholy 
object to see: always a-waiting for his wife, till it makes a body as 
has a heart fit to cry, and long to kill that heartless woman. I am 
not one as is given to weakness, having been so long obliged: to 
make my own way in the world, and knowing what it is; but 
my heart bleeds for that old man, though it’s true an old man 
shouldn’t have married a young, flighty girl. He’d only just gone 
to sleep when you came in, and he wakes up in the night like a 
child.” 

“ Terrible news!” I said, “terrible news!” and then I remembered 
a hundred little circumstances which indicated something more than 
mere friendship between that pretty, fascinating little woman and 
Tom Folgate. Before I could ask a question about Emmy Wilton, 
Mrs. Nixon, who seemed to relish her narrative, dashed on into 
further details. The bearer of news, bad or ill, usually takes a 
portion of the importance of his tidings unto himself. Mrs. Nixon 
seemed to swell with oracular power. Her eyes flashed, her cheeks 
were red with excitement, her ribbons were in a perpetual flutter ; 
and she awed me with the vastness of her gossip. 

** Knowing as that affair between you and the youngest is put off, and 
as none of the t’others care a button about you, it won’t grieve you 
much to know as the Wiltons was not long in coming down from 
their stuck-uppishism. Them two megs—poor squinchy things! with 
their noses up in the air and their gowns in the mud !—one on ’em 
is keeping a school, and the ’tother is living on the bit and sup as the 
mother has got left to her. It’s a mercy as you didn’t carry on your 
notion of marrying into that family, which it is always burning the 
candle at both ends; but that married brother got the best of ’em at 
last, and burnt his end right up to within an inch of the ’tother; so 
they had to sell up and go away, and the old woman is living in a 
little house at Fleetborough.” 

Whilst Mrs. Nixon took breath I asked, with as much unconcern 
as J could assume, what became of Miss Esther. 

“‘ She’s companion, or something, at Lady Somerfield’s, a few miles 
off, as the late Lord S. he knew her father; they lived on his 
estate, I think. It’s a nice child, Esther, if it was-not for the family, 
and good-looking enough; but a bit dollish, They say as young 
Squire Howard made her an offer, but it’s the pride of that Emmy to 
say so, because, of course, she’d have jumped at him if he had. It 
was a fall for Miss Emmy, that ‘lopement of Mr. Folgate ; but pride 
always has its falls, and I niver stopped saying as the Wiltons would 
have theirs.” 
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“ And where is Emmy Wilton ?” 

“Oh, lor bless you! she braves it out. She’s governess at Doctor 
Sharpe’s, Uphill, and struts about as if nothing had happened, as 
proud as Lucifer, and cuts the megs, I’m told—though I admires her 
spirit for that.” 


And this, in substance, was the news on which I went to bed that 
first night of my return to Lindford. How rapidly events had 
developed themselves! The occurrences at Lindford, for the time, 
thrust the miseries I had endured during the last few days out of my 
thoughts. Even my dead mother, and that terrible encounter in my 
father’s house, were pushed aside by those two desolate houses: that 
one in the High Street, and the other over the way, with “To Let” 
upon it. The disparity of the age of Mitching and his wife had 
struck me, boy as I was, when first I saw the lady on that memorable 
day when Mr. Mitching announced to me, in presence of his charming 
wife, that I should give them the benefit of my experience in the art 
of printing and publishing on the morrow. What a pretty, piquant, 
swan-like little fairy the woman was! Then I remembered that 
famous party, and how I sat in the church-porch, and heard a voice 
say ‘Good bye, dear ;” then I remembered how the lady had spoken 
to me of Tom and Emmy Wilton ; and I could not help thinking 
how short-sighted I must have been in those days. Poor old 
Mitching ! his young wife was the idol of his life ; and, now that it 
was broken, no wonder his weak little brain was turned. Dear, 
pompous old gentleman, with his gold-rimmers, I shall never forget 
him as he used to stand, making speeches at me, and believing him- 
self to be an orator, with the sweetest and dearest and prettiest little 
wife in creation. 

I put out my candle and looked over the way, and thought of the 
Wiltons, and I could hardly realise all the changes that had taken 
place. I forgave Emmy for her unkindness to me, and my heart 
ached for her. “ They made me do it.” Surely Tom Folgate had not 
helped Emmy to believe that I. had behaved badly in visiting Julia 
Belmont! I had often thought that something might come between 
Emmy and Tom to prevent their marriage; but that Mrs. Mitching 
would be the evil genius of Emmy’s life I never dreamed. .Tom, 
somehow, did not believe in Emmy. Perhaps it was because he did 
not believe in himself. He never trusted her implicitly, and he never 
trusted himself. Emmy, like a little woman of the world, no doubt, 
tried to hurry on the engagement into matrimony; but whether she 
used more than the customary arts of the sex, I know not. I think 
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Tom might have been conquered by loving, gentle, tender wiles ; but 
Emmy was proud, and a trifle worldly. And what was Tom Folgate? 
Passion’s slave! A wayward, uncertain fellow, without moral ballast, 
and yet one of those manly-looking, outspoken, hot-headed, generous- 
seeming men whom men like, and whom women admire. I used to 
love Tom Folgate. I had a sneaking affection for him, notwithstand- 
ing that elopement; but he behaved like a villain, and he has two 
blighted lives to answer for. So far as Mrs. Mitching is concerned, 
she made as much love to Tom as he made to her ; her sin be upon 
her own head ; but poor Mitching and Emmy Wilton, he blasted their 
lives entirely. 

What a break up it was! It seemed to me as if I was an old man 
in sorrow. What experiences I had had. None so young, I thought, 
could have seen the way strewn with so many wrecked hopes. And 
yet the moon, “ like a silver bow bent in heaven,” shone out serenely 
as I stood at the window contemplating that sign of misery, “To Let.” I 
watched it sailing on with a bright sentinel star in company; I watched 
it calmly pass over the spot where the river slipped away through the 
meadows ; I watched it glimmer upon the red roofs of the High Street ; 
I watched it shine on that white ghost-like board over the way, 
and I spelt out the letters once more, “ To Let.” Then I thought of 
that sad house at Stonyfield, and the churchyard ; and a silent, 
prayerful hope escaped my lips, that God would turn my father’s 
heart towards me; and I saw my mother’s pale face in that Har- 
bourford dream, and heard her poor, broken voice. ‘O moon!” I 
said, “ what a bitter lot is mine!” The “ pale queen” only sailed on 
with her attendant star; but there was something hopeful, never- 
theless, in the clear bright night. Perhaps Esther, I thought, is 
looking out into the moonlight ; and I stood in fancy by her side 
with the moonbeams tenderly clasping her dear lithe figure, and the 
ivy of that old manor-house rustling in the low, murmuring breeze, 
“‘T will be true to thee, Esther,” I said aloud ; and I repeated over 
and over again those dear words in pencil, “ They made me do it. I 
do love you.” 

I closed the window at last ; and soon afterwards the moon shone 
into the room, as if it had heard my complaint, and was sorry 
for me. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 


At various periods of my life I have attempted to keep a diary ; 
but only when the tenour of my way has been broken in upon by 
startling and important ee and important to me as 
affecting my own career. 

For some time, commencing immediately after Mrs. Nixon’s extra- 
ordinary narrative, I made a series of notes in my common-place 
book, from which I transcribe the following extracts :— 

May 2.—This day I saw a most touching and pitiful sight. I had 
been out in the morning, and returned to dinner. Coming to Mrs. 
Nixon’s house, saw an old man hiding round the corner. He peeped 
about, to see if he were being watched. Then came out Mrs. Nixon, 
making a sign to me to notice what would occur. With a great show 
of mock caution she peered round the corner, and then the old man 
got cunningly behind the yard door. It was poor Mitching !—that 
self-same George Mitching, Esq., who used to pin me down with his 
gold-rimmers ; that same tender, confiding old gentleman, who told 
me that it was a proud and blessed thing for anyone to win the 
esteem and good opinion of Mrs. Mitching. He was a poor, foolish 
imbecile now ; he spent half his time in pretending to run away and 
hide from Mrs. Nixon, and the other half in asking when Mrs. 
Mitching would come back. “She is a very long time,” he said, in 
a complaining voice, when he came into the house. “I do wish she 
would come. We will give a grand party when she does come.” He 
looked at me in a maudlin, silly fashion through the same heavy 
glasses that he had always worn, but he did not know me. It made 
my heart ache to see him I must leave these lodgings; the . 
sight of poor old Mitching is a perpetual torture to me. “ Out of 
doubt, Antipholis is mad.” 

May 3.—Met Cator Manners, manager of the Lindford Theatre. 
Condoled with me; lent me a sovereign, and engaged me as prompter 
at the splendid salary of one pound a week, “until I can better my- 
self.” I am to assist Mr. Manners in his correspondence (he has three 
other theatres besides Lindford), and make myself generally useful. 
Have written to Esther at Lady Somerfield’s, and put all my heart into 
it. A court of law would laugh at it. How is it that people laugh at 
love-making ?- Surely it is the best and purest and noblest impulse 
of our nature. For my own part, there is nothing that I would not do 
for Esther Wilton. My enthusiasm, in this respect, is redoubled since 
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I permitted those mercenary ideas about Julia Belmont to creep into 
my mind. If I had never seen Esther Wilton I wonder if I should 
have been in love with Miss Belmont. 

May 4.—Joy! Letter from my dear girl. Very short, very sweet, 
and the last words are the dear old pencil words over again, “ They 
made me do it. I do love you.” I am not to come and see her yet, 
for reasons which she will explain. She is still my own dear Esther. 
Hazlitt’s maudlin passion for “S.” would not have been more satisfied 
with a tender return than my own true love is with this dear letter 

Abel Crockford sends me an order for two pounds, on 
account, he says, of the things in his possession. He is a good 
soul, His picture has been mentioned in a newspaper. Mem. Might 
not an interesting tale be written with Abel for its hero: ‘‘ The Story 
of a Picture?” There is much character in Abel Crockford. Wonder 
what has become of my other stories : are they bread on the waters ? 
Will they turn up again after many days? And how ? through the 
butterman, or in type, and printed ? 

May 6.—‘ More matter for a May morning.” This is my lucky 
month. How strange, in the midst of my speculations about those 
stray manuscripts, to find that one has been used. After the play, 
last night, went with Cator Manners to drink whiskey at the Shaks- 
peare Inn. Picked up a newspaper,—saw, quite accidentally, a quo- 
tation from Zhe Athenian Magazine, headed, “Fathers and Sons,” 
and at the bottom, ‘‘ Christopher Kenrick.” I shouted hurrah three 
times, and then showed the paper to Manners. The extract was 
from one of the numerous essays I had written at Crockford’s. I 
made an excuse to leave the Shakspeare as early as possible. I went 
out into the street, and almost cried for joy. My thoughts seemed 
to influence my legs; I walked and walked and walked until I was 
in the country, away from gas-lights, almost unable to control the 
proud and grateful throbbings of my heart I am very suc- 
cessful at the theatre. Wonder if Esther would object to my being an _ 
actor. Julia Belmont used to praise my reading. Mrs. Wilton told 
me that newspaper persons were as bad as theatricals 
Mem. To write an essay on “ The Stage,” and show that the drama 
represents the highest order of art. Believe this has been done ; but 
no matter, do it again in a fresh, light, trenchant style. What a 
charming, sweet, delightful Miranda Esther would make! with C. K. 
for Ferdinand. “O, most dear mistress!” I would find a real 
Caliban at Stonyfield, where such devils abound Called 
this day at the Lindford Herald. ‘The house is in the hands of a new 
firm. The editor said the paper would represent “the other side” of 
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politics in future. He talked of the great and glorious liberties of the 
people ; gave me the date of Magna Charta, and declared that, if his 
pen could influence the course of national events, the new year should 
clothe in effulgent rays the undying splendours of an enlightened and 
pure government, having its foundations deeply laid in the hearts of 
a free, unselfish, and independent people. I said, “ Good morning, 
sir,” and wondered, supposing he had ordered me out of his room, if I 
could have “ floored him ” as easily as I did Noel Stanton in those past 
days. Fancy poor, dear “specs” marrying Miss Birt! Iam getting 
quite brisk and lively. The sun is rising in my heart. There are 
shadows now and then,—dark ones; but I begin to see the light,—I 
begin to see the light. 

May 8, Sunday.—Did not think my clothes were good enough to 
be seen at church in. I despise myself a little for staying away on 
this account. Took a long walk, and prayed earnestly and thank- 
fully in the fields, surrounded by the most sublime and beautiful 
evidences of Divine power. O, the beneficent budding Spring! 
Composed part of a jubilant welcome to the season :— 


Joyous, flaunting, tender Spring, 
Songs of hope to thee I’ll sing,— 
Waft them, Zephyr, on thy wing, 
And whisper Esther’s name. 
* * * * 


Hail! Mother of the flowers, 
Dear saint of leafy bowers : 
Thy tears are Summer showers, 
When blossoms droop and fade. 


Shall polish this up “for music ” This morning got a cheque 
for three pounds from Zhe Athenian Magazine, with a kind note, 
saying that the editor desires to hear from me again. He shail 

Mem. To write a supernatural story. I begin to believe in all manner 
of strange things. I have no doubt my poor mother appeared to me 
in that dream. Her death is what Fitzwalton alluded to in the letter 
which offended me. Was it not some mysterious power that led me 
from Harbourford to Lindford, past that manor-house, and showed 
me my dear Esther I have sent to Lady Somerfield, in a feigned 
handwriting, a beautiful copy of “ Quarles,” and inscribed it, “ From 
one to whom Lady Somerfield was very kind when the sender was 
poor and ill, and could not sing ‘ Robin Adair.’” Poor Kenny! you 
have had some hard trials, and you have behaved tolerably well 
under them. ‘There was one of your ancestors who fought the 
Saracens: he had a long, hard miserable time of it; but he was a 
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soldier,—wore mail and feathers; and you are a soldier, too, Kenny. 
“ Stand firm!” Remember the grand motto of the Kenricks. 

May 10.—Have been too busy to write in my diary, must dis- 
continue it altogether soon. Should like to keep it a little while 
longer. .... Have removed from Nixon’s, the sight of poor Mitching 
unmanned me, and made me unfit for work. Esther is anxious to 
“tell everything” to Lady Somerfield before I see her, especially as 
Lady S. seems to have noticed that Esther has had a great many 

I have worked “like any nigger.” Written two 
papers for Athenian, one is accepted ; offered my services to almost 
every publisher, and got bright prospects of increasing work. . .. The 
other night played a little part at the theatre, company being short, 
everybody complimented me ; manager, for some reason, is anxious 
I should get up in Claude Meé/notte ; am doing so; very tinselly, flashy 
-language, but a fine play for all that, and I confess I like it much. 
...~ Have written to my father and sent him the Ashenian. I hope 
it will touch him ; the more independent I begin to feel in money 
matters, the more desirous I am that the sun should not go-down on 
my father’s wrath: he is an old man. My poor mother, what would 
she have been like, I wonder, if her own nature had been allowed to 
develop itself; I think, a kind, considerate gentlewoman; but my 
father’s strong, firm will, entirely neutralised hers. He overawed her 
with his own severe nature. My mother must have been well brought 
up. Her father was a clergyman of Stonyshire What on earth 
could there have been in my boyish conduct to have estranged me 
so terribly from my parents! If I ever had a son, it would give me 
the greatest possible delight to see his genius developing as if in its 
own kindred soil, amongst Border ballads and fairy tales, amongst 
books of plays and quaint old essays. I am sure I was not a bad 
boy ; therefore my miseries were undeserved punishments, unless they 
were to serve some good purpose which an all-wise Power had in 
view. .... I have seen Emmy Wilton. I bought some new clothes, 
and called upon her at Doctor Sharpe’s. She refused to see me. I 
called again, and she came into the little fusty drawing-room, into 
which I was shown. We both looked nervously at each other. I 
put out my hand, she took it, and burst into tears; burst into 
tears, and sobbed as if her heart was breaking. I could not speak 
for some time. At last I said, “ Don’t cry, Miss Wilton.” I did 
not know what else to say. By-and-by, when I had sat down 
beside her, with a hard portrait of Dr. Sharpe looking fixedly at us, 
she said, 

“Can you forgive me? You know how I have been punished.” 
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“ Forgive you, O yes!” I said. “I should never have forgiven 
you if I had lost Esther; but I have not.” 

“I tried my best to get her away from you; but it was for her 
own good, I wished to see her rich.” 

“ Pray do not talk of that, Emmy; I was in the wrong ; but I did 
noc know it at the time.” 

“T thought you were, but I was too glad to get an opportunity to 
advance Mr. Howard’s suit. Esther seemed to give way, but she did 
not, and she would have died first.” 

“The dear girl !” I said. 

“We have all come down, you see, as Mrs. Nixon predicted,—the 
fiend !” said Emmy, having overcome her tears, and evidently deter- 
mining to give way no more. “It is a grand triumph for our enemies; 
. but I don’t care for them. You are afraid, I see, to mention your 
friend Tom Folgate ; you needn’t be. I always doubted him. He 
was most emphatic, by the way, in denouncing your conduct. I 
don’t think I should have written so strongly to you, had it not been 
for him.” 

“ And I thought he really loved me,” I said. 

“He loved nobody,” Emmy replied, her eyes flashing. “ You 
think I did not either, but you are mistaken. I did; and I was 
proud of that man, proud of his strong limbs, proud of his command- 
ing manner, proud of his ability, and I should have been true to him 
to the last, and under all circumstances.” 

Her voice trembled, and there were very nearly more tears in her 
eyes. I put my hand tenderly upon her shoulder, and said, 

“ Emmy, let us be true friends ; brother and sister-——” 

“‘ Not brother and sister!” she exclaimed ; “ that means hate, not 
love.” 

“ Friends, then, Emmy !” 

“ Yes, friends,” she said, and I kissed her. 

* * * * % * 

Strong-minded though she be, that girl will fret her heart out 
about Tom Folgate. She loved him and was proud of him. All her 
hopes centered in him ; now her future is as blank as mine would 
have been if I had lost Esther. 

May 14.—An article by Christopher Kenrick, on “The Drama,” 
has appeared in the London Stage newspaper, and the Editor has 
written to the happy writer thereof for more “copy.” Bright and 
blessed sunshine !. And I am to see Esther at the end of the month. 
I may write as often as I like. She has “told Lady Somerfield all!” 
.... Cator Manners tells me he has been talking with the Lindford 
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Herald proprietors. They say their Editor is a fool, and Mr. Manners 
has advised them to engage me. “It is very likely they may write 
to you,” he continues ; “they know nothing of newspaper work ; 
builders by trade, and have been successful ; they bought the Hera/d 
from Mitching’s trustees, and some other people have the booksell- 
ing business. The Editor is a local man, an amateur architect and 
political agent, and a conceited and ignorant ass. I shall make you 
an offer to stick to the stage ; but you can do what you think best. 
I shall only make one condition, and that is, that you play Mé/notte 
for me this month, and give me a fortnight’s notice whenever you 
leave.” ‘“ My dear sir,” I said, “ there is my hand on it, and I shall 
for ever hold myself your debtor.” 

May 15.—The proprietors of the Hera/d have made me an offer, 
and I have given Manners notice. I am to conduct the paper in 
my own way, and it is to be independent in politics. What a rush 
of good luck! I am worth this day in hard cash, three pounds and 
ten shillings. I do not owe a farthing in the world. I have got my 
* fiddle and things” from Harbourford, and returned Abel Crockford 
his money. To crown all, my father has acknowledged the receipt 
of my letter, and commended my article in the Athenian. To-night 
I am really happy. If it were not for those shadows of the past 
coming up in black regiments to darken the sunshine, I should be 
perfectly happy. At the same time, if it were not for these shadows 
I might not understand what happiness really is. Rochefoucault 
says, “it is a kind of happiness to know to what extent we may be 
unhappy.” I can fully appreciate the deep philosophy of that maxim, 
and it is equally true that one is happy by comparison with previous 
or contemplated miseries. ‘To be good is to be happy,” according 
to one sage, whom I have encountered in books ; but that is only a 
partial truth ; to be good and yet be persecuted and misunderstood 
and thought bad, has something of misery in it Mem. for a 
sketch or essay. ‘‘ The Miserable Good and the Happy Bad.” An 
opening for metaphysical discussion. What is good? What is 
happiness ? 

May 16.—“ Julia Belmont will appear for one week only, in a 
round of her famous characters!” The engagement is to begin next 
week ; and Mr. Manners tells me I must play Claude Melnotte to 
her Pauline, I reply that it is impossible. He reminds me of our 
agreement. Why can he be so absurd, I ask. His leading man, I 
say, would never permit it. That gentleman’s engagement, I am 
informed, will be concluded the night before the “ Lady of Lyons” 
is to be played, which will be the end of Miss Belmont’s week. . His 
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place will not be filled, because two stars join at Witham for a 
month on circuit. I am to be announced as a distinguished amateur, 
‘‘ his first appearance on any stage.” Manners cannot think why I 
can object, is satisfied I shall make a great success, and that this will 
be an opening for me to a new and splendid career, despite my 
engagement at the Hera/d. He is satisfied that I shall desert the 
press for the stage. If it were to play with anyone else but Miss 
Belmont, I tell him I would not object, and indeed should be glad 
of an opportunity to test my abilities. The manager is astounded 
beyond all expression ; thought I had a sneaking kindness for the 
lady; felt he had been doing me a double service; had thought 
more about me in the matter than himself... .. Why am I persecuted 
by this woman? On second thoughts, am I persecuted? Let me be 
just to Miss Belmont as well as to myself. If I know anything of 
such matters, she is in love with me, or I am a vain fellow who ought 
to be kicked. Yet women do fall in love with men, and why not 
Julia Belmont with me?.... Is this a double plot, this “ Lady of 
Lyons” scheme? Did Cator Manners write and tell the lady I was 
here? Or has she found me out through Abel Crockford? I would 
not risk the chance of annoying Esther or even Emmy again for all the 
gold of Peru. By the way, did anyone ever see any Peruvian gold ? 
I never did. O, this love! my days and nights are days and ‘nights 
of longing to see Esther, to look into her dear eyes once more, to 
hear her sweet voice. Can it be possible that Julia Belmont should 
feel any such desire about me? Me! A poor, sallow-faced, melan- 
choly beggar such as I am. The idea is absurd ; yet I have felt her 
hand tremble in mine, and seen her eye light up at my presence. 
Titania never saw Bottom's \ong ears and snout when she embraced 
him. Love is blind. If she do love a miserable wretch like Christopher 
Kenrick, I pity her. Then why do I not pity Esther? That is 
different ; we are betrothed, we have walked together hand in hand 
beneath the stars; we have heard the whisperings of that gentle river ; 
we know each other’s innermost thoughts; we have sworn in our 
hearts to be faithful ever..... I must be as good as my word with 
Manners. Shall I tell him all? All? All what? That I think 
Julia Belmont is in love with me, and I with another? Absurd. 
Shall I see Emmy and ask her advice? Or Esther? No, I am not to 
see her until the end of the month. Why not explain myself to Miss 
Belmont? And be snubbed, perhaps, for my condescension. 

May 18.—Have written a silly but honest letter to Julia Belmont, 
explaining my position with regard to Mr. Cator Manners, but more 
particularly referring to my unalterable attachment to Esther Wilton. 
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I hope I have done this in such a way that you shall not for a 
moment imagine that I know her own secret. It is absurd for me to say 
it even to myself that Julia Belmont is much attached to C. K. She 
thinks it was my pride that led me to leave Harbourford ; but she is 
a woman of the world, and able to conquer any wayside passion of 
this character. At all events, she will understand upon what terms 
we meet again. ... How long the days seem that shut me out from 
Esther. ... Cator Manners has been here, and full of chat about 
Julia Belmont. She has told him many times that she would never 
marry. Why? Did I not know, he asked? “The bar sinister, my 
friend, this is the miserable shadow on her life ; though hardly a soul 
knows about it, the legacy recently left to her is the death-gift of a 
repentant father.” Good Heavens! I exclaimed. ‘ Bah! what does 
it matter,” replied the manager. “She is the most noble-hearted girl 
in the wide world.” ... Mem. Delicately treated, this secret of Julia 
Belmont’s would make a fine story; work out the sudden discovery 
of her misfortune at an important and critical period of her history; 
and trace the effect of the baneful truth on a highly sensitive and 
moral nature. Shop again—I am as bad as Falstaff, turning diseases 
to commodities ; but one must labour in one’s vocation. 

May 23.—Met Miss Belmont at rehearsal. She greeted me most 
cordially; but I thought she seemed sad. I know she received my 
silly letter, though she never answered it. I must have appeared 
very confused in my manner. This would be put down to the arduous 
part of Claude, which I had undertaken. Somehow I felt sorry for 
Miss Belmont, and yet this seemed to be presumptuous. She might 
marry a score better fellows than I, if it pleased her... . I was perfect 
in the words, I did not attempt to act, though we arranged several 
special points. Cator Manners was delighted ; he said I should make 
a name on the stage, and Miss Belmont praised my histrionic in- 
telligence. ... Courtesy compelled me to see the actress to her 
lodgings after rehearsal. Although she is rich, Miss Belmont has not 
changed her rooms. It recalled the past in a rush of strange sensa- 
tions to see that little sitting-room once more. There it was, as of 
old,—the square piano, the fluffy sofa, the wicker chair, the baize- 
covered table. Just the slightest attempt had been made to remove 
the general littery character of the room, but this only seemed to 
bring out the ordinary features of the place in stronger relief. “I 
see you remember it,” said Miss Belmont, looking round the room as 
she flung herself carelessly down upon the sofa, with a palpable 
effort to appear cool and indifferent. “Shall I ever forget it?” I 
replied. “Yes, yes,” she said suddenly. “ You have already forgotten 
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that poor girl in the curl papers, who told you to kiss her hand at 
parting.” And then the great actress, the rich worldly lady, buried 
her head in the apoplectic pillows of the old chintz sofa, and cried 
like a disappointed child. The situation was most embarrassing. I 
kneeled beside her and kissed her hand again. She looked up at 
me tenderly, like a mother might, and said, “ Don’t be angry with me, 
Kenny, it is all over now; let us be good to each other, and I will 
try and love Esther Wilton for your sake,”... And this woman 
could take her own part in the great world, fight her own way, and 
enact tragedy on the stage with almost masculine force. 

May 24.—It was a brilliant house, and never did woman look 
Pauline better than Julia Belmont. If my dresser is to be believed, 
Claude was worthy of her. Manners sent a pint of champagne into 
my dressing-room. I drank it almost at a draught. With an effort 
of will I threw my whole soul into the part. I.was Claude Melnotte, 
and Julia my Paudine, my Esther, my love. “Wealth to the mind, 
wealth to the heart, high thoughts, bright dreams, the hope of fame, 
the ambition to be worthier Esther.” The foot-lights seemed to blaze 
up into my eyes, the audience was a small sea of faces and colours, 
I saw nothing distinctly; but I felt the impulse of some hidden power. 
I was “called” with enthusiasm at the end of the first act of the 
second scene, and went on with Miss Belmont; but [ saw nothing. 
Manners came to my dressing-room, and almost wept for joy. “You 
will be a great man, Kenny.” A thrill of sympathy ran through the 
house as Julia Belmont spoke those tender words to the disguised 
Melnotte, in the last act : 


‘* Tell him, for years I never nursed a thought 
That was not his ; that on his wandering way, 
Daily and nightly, poured a mourner’s prayers. 
Tell him even now that I would rather share 
His lowliest lot, —walk by his side, an outcast ; 
Work for him, beg with him,—live upon the light 
Of one kind smile from him, than wear the crown 
The Bourbon lost !” 


Great, hot tears rolled down the woman’s cheeks as she uttered the 
speech line by line. They stung me for a moment like daggers ; but 
all my heart was in my eyes with sympathy, when looking up at me 
with a strange smile of real resignation, she said, 


*¢ Shall I shrink 
From him who gave me birth ?—withhold my hand, 
And see a parent perish? Tell him this, 
And say—that we shall meet in heaven !” 
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The curtain went down amidst thunders of applause, and the call for 
Belmont and C/aude was tremendous. ... Whilst I was dressing to 
go home, Cator Manners told me it was the largest and most fashion- 
able house he had ever seen in Lindford. “Lord Duffeldt and a 
party were in the stage box; Sir Manfred Carter was in the dress 
circle, and Lady Somerfield, with a select party.” ‘Lady Somerfield!” 
I said. “Yes, and you were too much for one of her lot ; a young 
lady, the prettiest girl I ever saw, nearly fainted, and had to go out 
into the lobby.” I listened with breathless attention now. “I got 
water for her, and when the lady, who went out with her, turned 
away for a moment, she asked me in the sweetest way if “Christopher 
Kenrick was not the name of the actor?” “And you said?” I ex- 
claimed. “That it was,” he replied. “ A curse upon you, Manners,” 
I shouted, hurling the prince’s hat and feathers at his feet, “you are 
my evil genius.” ... I have apologised to Manners ; how should he 
have known any better? And what wrong did he do after all? Why 
should I shrink at Esther discovering her love in Me/notte? But I 
will send a note by messenger to Lady Somerfield’s, and follow me in 
his footsteps. 
** Tt must be done this afternoon. Hark, 

The princess comes to hunt here in the park, 

And in her train there is a gentle lady; 

When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 

And Esther they do call her : ask for her ; 


And to her white hand see thou do commend 
This seal’d-up counsel.” 


( Zo be continued.) 








THE IRISH RAILWAYS. 


> LER HERE seems to be, for once, a chance of a really great 

Dhp(6 question coming before Parliament without being treated 

as one of party ; and, what is more remarkable, the ques- 

tion is an Irish one. It is not, of course, the Church, and 

not the land; but it is the means of traversing the land now provided 

by the thirty-nine railway companies by whom Ireland is at present 

afflicted, and which may hereafter be provided by as many companies 
more who are authorised to afflict it further as soon as they can. 

Mr. Disraeli has expressed very forcibly his sense of the vital im- 
portance of the subject ; and it was, we believe, less from any public 
pressure than from his own conviction of its necessity that he ap- 
pointed the Commission which has recently presented its second 
Report. Mr. Gladstone has said, emphatically, that he “ knows of no 
way in which a benefit can be conferred upon an entire community 
better than by the cheapening of railway communication.” In the 
Lords, the Marquis of Clanricarde has given his opinion that no 
measure of greater importance to Ireland, except, perhaps, that of 
Catholic Emancipation, has been taken in hand since the Union 
than the proposed measure for the purchase of Irish railways by the 
State. In short, there is a general concurrence of opinion amongst 
leading public men as to the necessity of dealing with this matter 
from an Imperial point of view. 

From a merely financial point of view the question is not a large 
one ; but it is quite well understood that the question is by no means 
one of finance only, but of principle. The Lords of the Treasury, 
however, looking at it first, like good men of business, in a financial 
aspect only, instructed the Commissioners to direct their inquiry to all 
facts which they might “ consider that a prudent person or company 
should be acquainted with before entertaining the question of pur- 
chase as a commercial speculation.” The Commissioners, whose 
special knowledge of, and long connection with, railways gives great 
weight to their conclusions, have acted carefully in the spirit of their 
instructions, and, with the help of a staff of engineers and accountants, 
examined every mile of railway, every engine, every depot of carriages 
and wagons, and the books of every company in Ireland. The result 
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is a set of tables marked distinctively with nearly all the letters of the 
alphabet, from which “ My Lords” can hardly fail to learn all they 
wish about the real position and value of the lines. If, after due 
study of these tables, their lordships of to-day decide to “go in,” as 
the phrase is, for the speculation their predecessors had in view, we 
hope they may drive a good bargain, but not an ungenerous one. 
The terms of the bargain to be driven are, however, as we implied, a 
small matter. What makes the question a large one is, the considera- 
tion of that stimulus which a statesmanlike mode of dealing with it 
may give to the material progress of the great mass of the Irish 
people. 

We may expect, accordingly, that early in the present session the 
reports which have been made by the Commissioners will become 
the subject of conversation in the House ; and that conversation will 
receive much of the public attention. The present is therefore not 
an unsuitable time for glancing briefly at the present position of Irish 
lines and at the general aspects of the question. 

In looking at a map of Ireland (and the maps contained in blue- 
books are usually so good that one wishes some Member would move 
for a new atlas) we hardly know whether to be more surprised ‘by the 
extraordinary extent of country still untouched by railways, or by the 
extraordinary places to which railways have been made. No one 
who has travelled at all on Irish lines can fail to remember the im- 
pression of weariness and desolation, which was too often produced 
upon him by the country through which he passed, as he moved 
from one large town to another. The interminable peat morasses 
grow to haunt one, by and by, like a distressing dream, out of which 
we struggle to awake in vain. The passage from busy life—as busy 
life is reckoned in Ireland—to busy life again, through solitude 
broken only by here and there a few huts, which make the waste 
more desolate, compel the stranger to look eagerly for the interme- 
diate Ballynashandrys and Ballymooneys, and he generally finds 
Bally (whatever its termination) disappointing. 

There are at the present time 1900 miles of railway at work in Ire- 
land, of which 500 miles only are double, the remaining 1400 running 
mostly through a country of the character we have described, and 
finding a single line of rails usually rather more than the traffic 
requires. 

This system is in the hands of thirty-nine distinct companies, each 
with its own board, secretary, and staff, and each (for the most part) 
making it its object to work as awkwardly as possible with its next 
neighbour. These lines have been constructed at a cost of twenty- 
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seven and a half millions sterling, or an average of fourteen thousand 
pounds per mile,—a price much below that which we have got into 
the way of paying for our great English railways ; but at which the 
thirty-nine Irish railways, nevertheless, cannot be considered cheap 
articles. Indeed, we suspect they are thirty-nine articles to which no 
one of the subscribers any longer pins his faith,—the Commissioners 
estimating the net divisible profits arising from the whole, and avail- 
able for dividend amongst the preference and ordinary shareholders, 
at about half a million a year. 

There are half a dozen independent companies in England each of 
whose respective capitals exceeds that of the whole of the Irish rail- 
ways. The London and North-Western alone disposes of a net 
revenue of more than three times the amount which the Irish com- 
panies divide amongst them. The Great Western (whose forte, un- 
happily, is not revenue) finds work for 852 engines, while Ireland 
has only 461 within its borders. 

The North-Western, with nearly double the capital, and more than 
treble the revenue of the Irish railways, is managed by thirty directors 
with a result of order and profit ; and would (some people think) be 
managed still better if the directors were about half as many. 

The Irish railways are managed by 333 directors, 70 auditors, 13 
general managers, 35 secretaries, 17 accountants, 1o traffic managers, - 
35 engineers, and 12 storekeepers,—with the very natural result of 
bankruptcy to the shareholders, disappointment and irritation to the 
public, and, speaking generally, return of chaos, 

Lord Clanricarde complained in the House of Lords, last year, that 
in very many instances the charges for the conveyance of goods from 
point to point in Ireland were actually higher than they were before 
railways were made; that cases could easily be brought forward in 
which the facilities of intercommunication formerly enjoyed by the 
public had been restricted instead of increased ; and that the railway 
companies entered into agreements with each other, with canal com- 
panies, and steam-packet companies, which were most pernicious to 
the public interest. 

His speech was the occasion of the Treasury issuing an instructiop 
to the Commissioners to call for all existing agreements relating to 
traffic between the companies ; and, though the copies of agreements 
appended to their report are few in number, there are instances 
enough in them to justify all Lord Clanricarde’s strictures. 

We find four of the Irish railway companies, for example, entering 
into an agreement (now in operation) to pay to a Glasgow steam- 
packet company the sum of 400/, a year, in consideration of the 
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steam-packets discontinuing their calling at Belfast, either on the 
outward or return voyages, between Morecombe and Londonderry. 
We find three other railway companies agreeing to pay a fixed sum 
to the Dublin Steam-packet Company, in consideration of the sailing 
of the steamboats being reduced to one trip each way between 
Dublin and Belfast per week. 

We find other companies agreeing amongst themselves that traffic 
ordered by particular routes, which they favour, shall be booked 
through and its transit facilitated; but if ordered by certain other 
routes, which ought to be equally eligible, it shall be booked locally 
only, charged ordinary local rates, and (it follows, as a matter of 
course) subject to vexatious delay. 

Similar agreements to facilitate the levying of black-mail on the 
public, and to prevent their being pampered by too many con- 
veniences, might we dare say have been found without going so far 
as Ireland; and some of the Commissioners may have found it 
convenient that they were not called upon to express any opinion 
respecting them. It is well, however, that their existence should be 
known. 

In all this there is nothing new—nothing which might not have 
been described in similar terms for many years past. Chronic dis- 
appointment on the part of the shareholders, chronic irritation on 
the part of the public, the maximum of charge for the minimum 
of accommodation, these have been the characteristics of Irish rail- 
ways as long as they have existed, or nearly so. 

There was, indeed, once, a time of brief happiness, which old 
shareholders yet remember, when good dividends were paid (out of 
capital), when the public were sanguine that the millennium had 
actually commenced, and when the fear of Parliament appeared to 
be that Irish, as well as English, shareholders, Jeshurun-like, might 
hereafter wax too fat and become unmanageable. 

To meet that contingency, an Act was passed in 1844, reserving 
to the State a power of compulsory purchase of all lines sanctioned 
after that date, at the end of a certain period, and on certain terms 
into which we need not enter. Under the terms of this Act, goo 
miles of Irish railway became purchaseable on the 1st of January, 
1869, and the rest of the Irish lines (with an unimportant exception 
of a few miles made before 1844) will, from time to time in like 
manner, become at the disposal of the State. 

The circumstances under which the Government have to decide 
how they will use their option are as different as they well could be 
from those the legislators of 1844 contemplated as a possibility. It 
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is not a question now of taking up undertakings out of which pro- 
prietors are making too good a thing. It is a question of trying 
whether, by a totally new system of working, such undertakings may 
be just made to pay their way. It is a question, further, if even a 
little loss might not be wisely risked by the State in view of the 
development and progress of Ireland. 

The first point which the Commissioners had to consider, there- 
fore, was, what prospect the Irish railways have of amelioration from 
within, and they hardly conceal that they estimate such prospect at 
“nil.” The traffic increase for the last three years has been so little 
in itself, and accompanied, if not caused, by so considerable an in- 
crease of capital expenditure, that net earnings may be considered to 
have remained stationary. The companies are, in fact, in a vicious 
predicament. They know quite well that their income can only be 
increased by a large and general reduction of charges, which for a 
while would involve them in loss, and from which their lines would 
need time to recover. They know that, if they fail to meet their 
debentures and fixed charges, that law of credit which declares that 
“so long as a man can pay he need not; but as soon as he cannot 
he must,” will bring them down as unrelentingly as the law of 
gravitation, and land them in the Bankruptcy Court. In short they 
simply dare not reduce because they cannot possibly tide over the 
time necessary for their reductions to take effect. 

The Irish companies, in short, and the Irish people, have about 
resigned themselves to the continuance of general paralysis through- 
out their railway system, unless a stronger power than their own 
take the whole matter in hand. 

The arguments, so far as we have heard any, against interference, 
seem to be always based upon false premises, and on analogies which 
do not exist. The true objections to the. measure have, in fact, yet 
to be brought forward, and do not appear to be quite ready. 

A cry is attempted to be raised that the Irish question is not 
merely what it seems. We are told that behind it stands a much 
greater question entirely unconnected with Ireland. That there are 
distressed companies in England and Scotland. That if the State 
reaches out its hand to the Irish companies, it will be called on by- 
and-by to take an equally paternal interest in the Chatham and 
Dover, for example, in the Great Eastern, the North British, and 
other undesirable properties. That for these and other reasons the 
proposed step is, uz premier pas, to be by all means avoided. 

The short answer to all this is, that there is really no analogy at all 


between Irish and English railways, and that the absence of this 
Vo, II., N. S. 1869. EE 
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analogy has always been recognised,—that what is proposed is no 
first step at all,—that Ireland has always been treated in the way 
that a rich country in good credit treats its poor and undeveloped 
dependencies,—that on this principle the State advanced large sums 
of money for the construction of Irish canals and the improvement of 
Irish river navigations. On the same principle it has from time to 
time advanced loans to the Irish railways (and stands their creditor 
now for upwards of a million), without which loans many of them 
would probably never have been made. In short, if any analogy 
does exist between Irish railways and those of any other country, 
that analogy is to be sought in Canada, or in India, where we have 
already, with the very best results, long since accustomed ourselves 
to the intervention of the State. 

The arguments in favour of interference are, on the other hand, 
strikingly obvious, not the least being. that the State can do, with- 
out ultimate loss, that which the companies cannot do at all. 

Mr. Monsell calculated the market value of the railways in 1867 at 
19,500,000/, Mr. Laing put it at 20,000,000/. The net revenue is 
given now at 897,502/. per annum, twenty-five years’ purchase of which 
(in accordance with the Act of 1844) would be 22,437,550/., to which 
would have to be added something small for lines now producing 
no net revenue. Taking the cost at 23,000,000/, and putting the 
interest on that sum as high as 3} per cent., the annual charge is 
805,000/,, leaving a clear profit on net revenue of 92,000/. per 
annum. 

The Commissioners, after certain calculations of another kind, 
name the sum of 88,o00/. a year as what they think may be saved by 
the State from the amount now paid by the companies for borrowed 
money, and 32,000/. a year as the saving to be effected by the con- 
centration of management. 

The late Mr. Dargan, many years ago, calculated that from 
100,000/, to 120,000/. a year might even then, when the system was 
much less extensive, be saved by consolidation. 

These several estimates, made by different men on different data, 
correspond, it will be seen, with remarkable closeness ; and there 
can be little room to doubt that if the railways were taken as they 
are, and continued on the present tariff, they would leave a certain 
amount of profit to the State,—such profit arising entirely from the 
high position of the national credit and the advantages of con- 
centration. 

The question, therefore, is narrowed to the consideration of what 
amount of temporary loss, for the good of the Irish people, may be 
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involved in a very great and general reduction of charges, and how 
long it may take to enable the growth of trade to overtake that loss. 

It is to this part of the subject that the second Report of the Com- 
missioners is almost entirely devoted. The comparisons which are 
drawn, and the calculations, which are tabulated with much minute- 
ness, relate almost entirely to the railways of Belgium, where the 
means of locomotion, both for goods and passengers, are cheaper 
than in any other part of Europe. 

The main lines of that country, after being constructed by the 
State, have been for upwards of thirty years entirely under State 
management. 

Where lines have been constructed in Belgium by independent 
companies, the tendency has always been, and still is, towards amal- 
gamation. Comparatively few of the lines are worked by the owning 
company, the greater part of those not belonging to the State being 
worked by one of two large companies formed specially for working 
the Belgian railways, or by foreign companies whose own lines are 
chiefly beyond the Belgian frontier. 

Both the people and the Government of Belgium are so well satis- 
fied with their experience, that the question is now under discussion 
of an immediate purchase of all the railways belonging to indepen- 
dent companies, so as to vest in the State the exclusive control over 
their traffic and charges. 

The lines now owned and worked by the Belgian State have a 
mileage of 535 miles. They were constructed at a cost of a little 
over ten millions sterling, the money for making them being bor- 
rowed, on the principle of redemption by periodical payments. For 
many years, while the lines were still uncompleted and their traffic 
undeveloped, expenditure exceeded receipts; for the last sixteen 
years, however, the balance has been a steadily increasing one on the 
other side, until, not only have the accumulated losses been all wiped 
off, but at the present time 19 per cent. of the original cost has also 
been redeemed. There seems every reason to believe (judging by the 
recent rate of development of traffic), that by the year 1885, at latest, 
the whole of the capital of the railways will have been repaid, and 
the State will be at liberty to apply the revenue derived from them to 
the reduction of taxation. 

No part of this history is more encouraging than that of the great 
checks which, from time to time, have been given to the increase of 
receipts by reduction of charges, and the way in which revenue has 
recovered from such checks. In 1852, the receipts exceeded the ex- 
penditure by only twenty-eight thousand pounds. In 1854, that excess 
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had increased to a hundred and fifty thousand. In 1855, a very great 
and general reduction in the rates for goods traffic was made ; and in 
1856, the receipts showed only sixty-seven thousand pounds increase 
over expenditure. From that time the traffic steadily developed, 
until, in 1864, there was an excess of three hundred and seventy-four 
thousand pounds. In 1865 and 1866, reductions, on an equally 
liberal and comprehensive scale, were applied to the passenger traffic. 
The excess revenue fell again to a hundred and eighty-three thousand 
in 1867, with an enormous ivcrease in the number of passengers 
carried. For the whole of 1868 the returns are, of course, not yet 
available ; but, as far as they have gone, they show a progressive re- 
covery, which is perfectly marvellous, and bids fair in the result to 
exceed that which was formerly shown by the goods traffic. 

The principle which has been so successfully adopted in all these 
reductions is, that the charge per mile shall decrease in proportion 
to the distance travelled ; a natural principle, which obtains more or 
less on all railways, but on no other system has been carried out so 
thoroughly. The Belgian Minister of Public Works sums up the re- 
sult of his operations by saying, that in eight years the average reduc- 
tion in the charges for.goods traffic has been 28 per cent.—though, 
on some descriptions of goods, it has been as much as 8o per cent. 
That the public have economised upwards of 800,000/. on the cost 
of carriage, while the Treasury has realised 231,240/. profit, after 
paying the cost of working, and interest of new capital. 

It is, however, in passenger fares that the meaning of high or low 

‘always comes home to a community most intelligibly. And even be- 
fore the recent reduction took effect in Belgium, the scale of charges 
was such as to make an English or Irish passenger envious. ‘The 
old—and, as it is now considered, exorbitant—charge in that country 
was, for first class, 13@. per mile ; second class, a little less than 1d. ; 
third class, about 3¢. The effect of the reduction which has been 
made is shown thus on a journey of 155 miles :—First class is re- 
reduced from 16s. to 6s.; second class, from 12s. to 4s. 2d. ; third 
class, from 8s. to 35. 

At these rates, a third class passenger would travel from Birming- 
ham, or Worcester, to London for 2s. 6¢.; a first class passenger 
for 55. 

In Belgium, third class carriages are also attached to express trains, 
at an increase of 20 per cent. upon ordinary third class fares. 

These reductions, for the sake of experiment, have not been ap- 
plied on all Belgian railways alike, and an official report gives 
‘statistics showing the increase of traffic both on lines to which the 
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reduction has been applied, and on those to which it has not. The 
increase in the number of passengers carried on those lines where the 
reduction has been made averages 92 per cent. On those lines 
where the fares remain unaltered it averages 2 per cent. 

The pecuniary result of the reduction of fares for the year ending 
30th April, 1867, was a loss (in comparison with that of 1866), of 
71,0007, In the next twelve months this was more than recovered, 
by an increase of 82,000/, The returns for the year, which will end 
30th April, 1869, are waited for with confidence. 

Unhappily, however, we cannot change Ireland into another 
Belgium by adopting a Belgian tariff, the circumstances of the two 
countries being widely different. While Belgium is the highway of 
the transit trade to Germany, and the great European Continent, 
Ireland has a trade which is almost entirely local and agricultural. 
While Belgium teems with coal and iron, Ireland is poor in those 
great sources of national wealth. While Belgium has 442 inha- 
bitants to the square mile, and sees its population rapidly increasing, 
Ireland counts only 171 to the mile, and sees that number dwindling. 
While the thirteen largest towns of Belgium show a population of 
nearly a million, and are near to each other, the thirteen largest towns 
of Ireland show a population of three hundred thousand less, and are 
wide apart, with a thinly scattered intermediate peasantry. ‘The 
population of Ireland in 1841 was upwards of eight millions, now it is 
five and a half. 

These, certainly, are grave facts, and calculated to check the most 
sanguine. But, on the other hand, the shipping of Ireland exceeds 
that of Belgium tenfold, pointing to a vast agricultural trade. Those 
who know Ireland well, speak hopefully of the prospects of develop- 
ment of its minerals, if capital can be tempted into the country. 
And, surely, the fact of one-third of its people having left it within 
the last twenty-eight years is enough to warn us that no experiment 
must be left untried which may help to keep the remaining two, thirds 
from following them. 

It is impossible for us here to follow the elaborate comparisons 
made between the present charges of Ireland and Belgium. Every 
newspaper has made known the substance of the recommendations 
with which the Commissioners conclude their second Report. They 
are clearly of the opinion, which has already been expressed by 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Laing, that, if anything is to be done, it 
must not bea little thing ; and that a s/ight reduction would be simply 
so much money thrown away. The scale of passenger fares which 
they propose for Ireland is as nearly as possible that in operation in 
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Belgium Jefore the late reductions—tst class, 1}¢. per mile; 2nd 
class, 2d. ; 3rd class, $d. ‘The reduction proposed in goods traffic is 
almost as comprehensive. We do not like their recommendation to 
make no distinction between “long” and “ short” traffic. But their 
suggestions are on the whole so good, that we do not quarrel with 
them for being no better. That the reduction is liberal, is shown by 
the estimate that the loss it would involve in the first year would be 
645,000/,, or 42 per cent. of present gross receipts ; against which, of 
course, has to be set the saving of 120,000/. gained by reduction of 
staff and rate of interest, leaving the estimated net deficiency for the 
first year 525,000/., if the traffic should remain stationary. 

No one, however, can suppose for a moment that the traffic would 
not exhibit a considerable and immediate increase ; and we are justi- 
fied by all experience in expecting that this increase, though not in 
so large a proportion, would afterwards continue year by year. 

In short, the conclusion to which the Commissioners have come 
after very careful consideration is this :—that 

* At the expiration of eeven years, the receipts from the increased 
traffic will be of sufficient amount to pay all working charges, cost of 
increased rolling stock, siding and other accommodation, interest on 
borrowed money, and on capital advanced to meet losses incurred 
during the eleven years’ period, and leave a balance in favour of the 
Exchequer.” 

In the twelfth year of working the clear profit to the State is esti- 
mated at 50,000/; in the thirteenth, at 90,o00/., and so increases 
progressively,—the calculation being made on figures which even the 
least sanguine would scarcely think too high. 

Such profits, when they arise, would, of course, be available for 
repayment of money advanced during the period of loss. 

During that period of loss it is worth remembering, too, that the 
Irish public would pay for the increased traffic of twelve years 
12,000,000/, less than they would have paid at existing rates ; 
receiving thus a remission of taxation, in its most direct and sensible 
shape, to the extent of a million a year. 

Such results are surely very appreciable, and by no means Utopian. 
The indirect good which would be done to Ireland by a judicious and 
generous settlement of the railway question, is a good equally appre- 
ciable and still more certain ; but its value cannot be expressed in 
figures. 

We believe that those who are likely to oppose the adoption of a 
comprehensive measure are mainly influenced by a groundless fear of 
the possible evils of Government management, and by jealousy of the 
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increase of State power and patronage. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that State ownership does not necessarily imply State management, 
against which, indeed, the present Premier has expressed himself in the 
most emphatic way. There could, of course, be no difficulty what- 
ever in arranging for the management of the lines by an independent 
company. It is not our province to pretend to say precisely what 
form Government action should take. Even Mr. McLaren’s scheme 
of a compulsory amalgamation, with management by Commissioners, 
and a division of earnings on the basis of past averages (the principle, 
indeed, on which the amalgamation was based by which the English 
North-Eastern was constructed) is better than no scheme at all. We 
only say that, let Government do what they will, they cannot possibly, 
in doing it, commit so great an error as they will commit if they do 
nothing. 
RoBERT HuDson. 





WHY DO WE WRITE? 


Mex ONTRIBUTIONS should be legibly written.” That 
7 E<)) odious sentence! It stares me in the face every- 


A aad where. Open what magazine I will, except the 


Gentleman, thank Heaven, and there it stands, in 
every variety of type, the hard, remorseless commandment of every 
editor, and of every publisher—“ Contributions should be legibly 
written!” It haunts me by day; I dream of it by night. It is 
never out of my thoughts. What am I to do? I cannot write 
legibly. Do what I will, I shall never be able to write so that my 
friends can read my correspondence with anything like pleasure, 
unless I write in_a feigned hand ; and writing in a feigned hand, 
writing like a forger, I generally contrive to commit myself, say 
things that I never intended to say, things that I would give my 
head to unsay as soon as I have posted the letter. In the way of 
scribbling I am, I think, a match for most men. Give me a ream 
of copy-paper, and a box of broad nibbed pens, and I am a match 
for all the scribblers within the four seas—at least I am egotistic 
enough to think so. But writing, legible writing—that is beyond 
me. The postman brings me my letters back from the Dead Letter 
Office, with a note written across them in the primmest of hands— 
** Not to be found.” I write to a stranger, and he cuts my signature 
out of my letter, adds “esquire” to it, and sticks it on his reply. 
Editors return my MSS. with thanks, and generally send me with 
the returned manuscript a significant line of print— Contributions 
should be legibly written.” Of course they should. I know that. 
But suppose you cannot write legibly, are you to hide your light 
under a bushel? To keep your contributions to yourself? To give 
up all thoughts of distinguishing yourself in letters, or art, or politics? 
To take to shooting, or fishing, or whist, or emigrate to a part of the 
world where they have not yet grown so fastidious about writing, as I 
fear we have? These are serious questions, to me at least, and I 
shrewdly suspect to hundreds and thousands more, who possess every 
accomplishment that a gentleman ought to possess, except this one, 
that they do not know how to use a pen, have never been able to 
write legibly, and never will be. 
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I have heard illegible writing justified as a mark of genius. That 
of course is a very flattering theory. I wish I could think it true. 
But like most of these flattering theories about disagreeable eccen- 
tricities, it has one fatal fault. It is inconsistent with notorious 
facts. Men of genius do not, I believe, as a rule scribble. They 
write legibly. ‘Thackeray we all know was a beautiful penman. He 
prided himself on his writing. He could write the Lord’s Prayer in 
a legible hand on a bit of paper not bigger than a sixpence. I never 
heard that Charles Dickens had a contribution returned because it 
was illegible. “ Douglas Jerrold’s copy was almost as good as copper- 
plate ;” and my friend, who, in his own graphic style, is sketching 
the career of “ Christopher Kenrick ” in these pages in a masculine, 
clear, and flexible hand, tells me that one of Jerrold’s friends, “ Shirley 
Brooks, writes plainly, and with very little revision.” Lord Lytton’s 
manuscript is written in a careless scrawl, but it is not illegible, 
though from interlineations and corrections, perhaps now and then 
puzzling to printers; and Mr. Disraeli writes in a large and angular 
running hand, legible enough if not particularly elegant. And most 
of our leading politicians are excellent penmen. Mr. Gladstone 
seems to write as he generally speaks, in a hasty, impetuous manner. 
But with all his haste and impetuosity his writing is perfectly legible. 
It is an Oxford hand. Lord Derby writes, what I may perhaps call, 
an aristocratic hand—at once elegant and legible. Lord Russell 
writes a ladylike hand. It is like everything else about the. Earl, 
small, and occasionally puzzling, but not inelegant. Mr. Bright's 
letters are as distinctly and regularly formed as this print. Lord 
Stanley’s despatches are as legible as large pica. You may run and 
read them. Every character is fully formed; every “i” is dotted, 
every “t” crossed. You will find no sign of haste or slovenliness 
in his MS. I might go on in this style through a dozen more names. 
But it is not necessary. I have cited enough cases to prove my 
point, that illegible handwriting is not a mark of genins, or even of 
superior intelligence. I know, on the other hand, that there are 
many men of genius who write and have written execrably. Sir 
John Bowring is one of these. It is said that Lord Palmerston once 
sent back an important despatch of Sir John’s to China, with a 
request that it might be copied in a readable handwriting ; and Lord 
Cowley, our late Ambassador at the Court of France, wrote so 
hastily and so illegibly that Lord Granville, I believe, once asked his 
Lordship to keep the originals of his despatches for his own 
information, and send copies to the Foreign Office. “Lord Lyt- 
tleton, who moved a clause to the Reform Bill that nobody should 
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have a vote who could not write a legible hand, writes so illegibly 
that the clerks at the table could not read the resolution which 
he handed in ;” and Christopher Kenrick adds, that “Tom Taylor 
writes as if he had wool at the head of his pen.” And these men 
are the types, I fear, of a far larger class than the first set of 
politicians and authors whom I have enumerated. In this age 
of haste and hurry illegible scrawls are the rule, and plain intel- 
ligible handwriting, handwriting that it is a pleasure to see and to 
read, the exception; and it is in the interest of the mass of the 
scribblers and scrawlers that I ask this question—Why do we write 
at all? But not in their interest alone, for it is a question that must 
often suggest itself to the minds of the plainest of writers, to authors, 
critics, and journalists, to politicians, and clergymen, and men of 
business—Why must we write ? for there is nothing over which more 
time is now needlessly wasted, and, what is more, generally time of 
the highest value, than in the work of transcription, either for the 
press or for the business and correspondence of life. 

Remarkable as this age of ours is for many things, perhaps there 
is nothing by which it is more distinguished than by the variety and 
ingenuity of the devices that have been struck out from time to time 
to economise labour. Half the powers of nature have been pressed 
into our service. We have made the sun our artist. The lightnings 
of Heaven are our messengers. Walk through our manufactories at 
Leeds, or Manchester, or Birmingham, and see what the ingenuity of 
man has done to lighten the burdens of mechanical labour. Look 
at our steam engines, at our Nasmyth’s hammers, at our automaton 
machines, working with a regularity and precision that almost be- 
speak life and intelligence ; and one is lost in admiration of the 
diversified ingenuity of the human intellect. But take up a pen in 
the first glow of enthusiasm to describe what you have seen, and how 
sharply, how exasperatingly you are brought to a stop! You are full 
of thought. You are teeming with information. If you could only 
stereotype your facts, if you could only photograph your thoughts, 
what a vivid and eloquent paper you might write! You touch a pen, 
and the inspiration is gone. Ere you have written a dozen lines 
your enthusiasm has cooled, your facts are all in confusion, your 
thoughts have all vanished. ‘The charm is broken; and you throw 
down your pen in disgust. What is this mystery? ‘That you are 
not a trained writer? That you have no imagination? That you 
do not understand the art of expression, are not a master of 
picturesque and vivid phrases? Partly this, perhaps ; but partly and 
mainly, I believe, the mechanical difficulty of writing. You cannot 
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crystallise your thoughts as they arise, and then reproduce them on 
paper in all their original freshness by the slow mechanical process 
of writing. To do this you must go through the drill of a Roman 
soldier. You must accustom yourself to work in heavy harness— 
must go through a process of severe mental discipline. 

The art of writing is, I believe, the only art in which we are still 
two or three thousand years behind the age. Except that we have 
abandoned papyrus and the stylus, and now use paper, and either 
a grey-goose quill or a Gillott’s steel pen, we are still as Plato and 
Aristotle were. Except that we have ceased to use parchment, we 
are still in the state of the old Saxon chroniclers, still in the state of 
the clerks of medizeval times, to whose industry and skill in penman- 
ship we owe those illuminated MSS. which are the admiration of 
scholars and archeologists, and the envy of every law stationer in 
Chancery Lane. Why is this? Why must Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Motley still labour over their histories as Herodotus and Tacitus did 
over theirs? Why must Tennyson still sit at his desk hour after 
hour writing out those Idylls of his, as we know Virgil sat down to 
write his, as we may, perhaps, presume Homer sat down to write out 
his battle pieces, his description of Achilles’ shield, and his account 
of the parting of Hector and Andromache? Why should Mr. Stuart 
Mill still be chained to his desk for the best years of his life, in order 
to present the world with a system of political economy, and a 
system of logic?. Why, in fact—and this is my point—must we still 
write out our thoughts as Aristotle wrote out his thoughts? Why 
does the pen still lag far behind thought? Why do our thoughts 
still outstrip our power of expression by the slow and tedious process 
of writing? Does this slow and tedious process represent the highest 
attainable point of human intelligence and mechanical ingenuity ? 
And are we doomed in this go-a-head age of ours to waste years and 
years of our life in what, after all, is only clerks’ work ? 

It is easy enough to translate thought into action. Generally it 
requires only a word. Look at that picture of Kinglake’s, of the 
Emperor Nicholas sitting alone in his solitary and plainly furnished 
room, and governing his vast Empire by a telegraph needle. A few 
jerks of the handle, which governed the action of that needle, 
transmitted an order from St. Petersburgh to Sebastopol or Warsaw, 
to Siberia or to the army of the Ukraine ; and half the diplomatic 
and commercial correspondence of Europe is now transacted through 
the same agency as the Czar governs the destinies of All the Russias. 
Provinces are bought and sold, the fate of millions is fixed, as far as 
it can be fixed by kings and governments, treaties are negociated, 
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war is declared, or peace is proclaimed, by a few mystic symbols 
flashed along a coil of copper wire, stretching through thousands of 
miles of ocean, across deserts, and over great continents. Yet with 
all this the man who wishes to speak to his fellow men through signs 
like these must still give up hour after hour, week after week, often 
year after year, to the work of writing out his thoughts in a set of 
hideous hieroglyphics. Look at the Duke of Wellington’s despatches! 
What hours of dull, hard, mechanical work those volumes represent ! 
And all those hours were either hours stolen from sleep or from the 
time that ought to have been given up to health and relaxation. 
They were so many hours taken out of the writer’s life. Looking at 
those volumes one wonders how the man who found time to write all 
these despatches found time, also, to fight all the battles that he 
fought, and to look after the ten thousand trifles in the management 
and control of his army, which we know he did look after, and upon 
which his success in the field frequently depended. It was the same 
with Napoleon. He worked at his desk like a clerk. He was hardly 
ever without a pen in his hand, except when he was in the saddle. 
Perhaps Wellington and Napoleon might have economised their own 
labour a great deal more than they did by the employment of 
secretaries, although, as it is, they kept their secretaries generally as 
hard at work with their pens as they worked themselves. 

But the highest kind of literary work cannot be done by the aid of 
secretaries. I know Sir Walter Scott could walk ahkout his study at 
Abbotsford, and dictate chapter after chapter of his novels to an 
amanuensis. But Sir Walter Scott is the only man I know in 
literary history who could do this. Charles Dickens tells us that 
when he had made up his mind to write a Christmas story, he shut 
himself up in his study for six weeks, put his whole soul into the 
work, and came out again looking as haggard as a murderer. And 
that is the condition under which most literary work must be done. 
Take Macaulay’s History. It was the pride and pleasure of his life 
to write this ; and we all know with what ambitious hopes he looked 
forward to the accomplishment of the task which he set himself—to 
bring down the history of his country to a period within the memory 
of men still living, and with what bitter regret, after years of labour, 
he narrowed his hopes to the reign of Anne. It must be a saddening 
sight for any man who knows what literary work is, to look through 
Macaulay’s manuscript, to run his eye through his first rough draft, 
“ absolutely illegible (as Prescott tells us) from erasures and correc- 
tions, c/e standing for castle, and all on that plan,” to contrast that 
with the fair copy which he afterwards made with his own hand for 
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the printers, and then to think of the hours and hours of labour, of 
downright mechanical hard work, of what I may perhaps call mere 
clerks’ work, which that rough draft and fair copy represent. 

I know Macaulay’s style is in the highest degree artificial, as 
artificial as Charles Dickens’s ; that it is not a style in which any man 
- could write, as Sydney Smith, for example, wrote many of his articles 
in the Edinburgh Review, with his girls around him in the drawing- 
room of an evening, chatting over the last novel or practising a new 
piece of music on the piano ; that it is not a style in which any man 
could have dictated a single page to a secretary, for it is a style 
which must have involved constant revision, alteration, and recasting 
of sentences. But if Macaulay could only have poured forth his 
vast stores of thought, of anecdote, and of historical information, 
in the sparkling and epigrammatic English in which he talked at 
Rogers’s breakfast table, he might have left us a complete work instead 
of a mere torso, or might perhaps even now be among us to enjoy 
the splendid fame of the most brilliant of historians. But, tied down 
to his desk, compelled to draw up first a rough draft of his work, 
and then to rewrite it by the slow and tedious process which, under 
our present system of writing, must characterise all work which is to 
live and to be read as we still read Tacitus, and Horace, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Scott, those hours which might otherwise have been 
devoted to original research or composition were necessarily pre- 
occupied in the work of a copyist. 

Of course there is short-hand. That is, to those who can use it, 
and train their thoughts to express themselves in its characters, a vast 
economiser of labour. But man, after all, is a creature of habit, and 
to most men thinking in short-hand would be about as hard a process 
as thinking in French or German instead of their native tongue. 
Perhaps, with practice, a man might accustom himself to think in 
short-hand, just as he may accustom himself to think in French or 
German, and then, having disciplined his thoughts into this habit, 
accustom himself to dictate those thoughts to a short-hand writer. 
This plan is practised to a large extent in the conduct of commercial 
and legal correspondence. But that, after all, is obviously a round- 
about way of economising labour. In point of fact, it is a plan for 
economising the labour of an author at the expense of a secretary— 
transferring the mere clerk’s work from the author to a clerk; leaving 
precisely the same amount of work to be done, only leaving it to be 
done by two sets of hands. Perhaps that might be better than the 
present system, for it represents a better division of labour ; but there 
will still remain the same amount of work to be done. You cannot 
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hand your short-hand notes to the printer. They must still be copied 
out as of old; and this brings me back to the question which I wish 
to raise—Why must we still write? Why cannot an author sit down 
in the full flood of inspiration, run his hands over the keys of a writing 
machine and, like Liszt, play off, impromptu, an article for the Gen#/e- 
man or an essay for Once a Week, or a chapter in his novel, say a 
love scene, a quarrel, a murder, or a bit of dialogue? Why should 
he be compelled to sit down at a desk and, pen in hand, go through 
the odious penal labour of writing out his thoughts by the present 
process of transcription ? 

The orator, in the full flush of excitement, stands up in the House 
of Commons and pours out in an hour a stream of argument, wit, 
eloquence, and epigram that he could not write out in long-hand in 
five or six hours. Contrast Charles James Fox in the House of 
Commons, speaking that splendid speech of his on the Westminster 
Scrutiny, with Charles James Fox in his library, writing his “ History 
of the Revolution.” On his legs in the House of Commons, address- 
ing Mr. Speaker, his thoughts are as free as air: he touches every 
note in the gamut of eloquence, is overwhelmed by his flow of words, 
electrifies his hearers by his passion, his logical keenness, and his wit, 
and pronounces a speech that will live as long as the English language. 
Sitting quietly in his library at Holland House, with nothing but the 
“bust of Pallas” before him, or the portrait of Addison, and with 
books only for his companions, the brilliant and practised orator of 
the House of Commons writes what is, to my thinking at least, the 
least readable book ever written by a man of genius. With a pen in 
his hand Fox, who in the House of Commons never wanted a word, 
and rarely wanted the right word, was continually being brought to a 
standstill for want of an apt phrase to express his ideas, had to cudgel 
his brains for the word he wanted, had to go out and stroll about the 
garden with a note-book in his hand, to collect and systematise his 
thoughts, and often only got through a single page of his work in a day. 

Of course, there are many men who are the exact reverse of Fox in 
this—men who, if you only give them a pen and a quire of foolscap, 
will sit down anywhere,—in the cabin of a Cunard steamer crossing 
the Atlantic, or in the morning-room of a club,—and write as freely 
amid all the hubbub of conversation as if they were in their own 
study ; and yet these men, if you ask them to say half a dozen words 
in the form of a speech at a dinner table, will be almost flustered 
out of their wits,—will hesitate, and hum and ha, and throw their 
thoughts together in a manner which might excite the derision of the 
orators of the Temple Forum. Theodore Hook was one of these men. 
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He could write a squibbish article for John Budl anywhere: in a 
smoking-room, at a breakfast table, in a travelling carriage, or in the 
sub-editor’s room. He talked at a dinner-table, like Foote, till fox- 
hunting squires laid down their knives and forks to listen ; and after 
dinner, with a select circle, he would get on the table and go through 
a parliamentary debate upon any topic that might happen to be 
uppermost, mimicking the tones, and gestures, and language of Peel, 
and Canning, and Palmerston, and Grey, and their companions, with 
marvellous fluency and skill. Yet this man, after all, could hardly 
put together a dozen sentences in the form of a speech of his own in 
acknowledgment of a toast to his health at a lord mayor’s dinner. 
And Theodore Hook is only the type of a class. I know a journalist 
of note, a brilliant writer, a deep thinker, a man who possesses, pro- 
bably, as keen and vigorous an intellect and fluent a pen as any man 
on the press, who once came forward as a candidate for the represen- 
tation of a great commercial constituency, which, if intellect and 
information were all that is required in a parliamentary representative, 
few men could have more fittingly: represented, and ruined all his 
prospects by sheer incapacity to give expression to his ideas—ideas 
which, with a pen in his hand, he could have worked up into a 
thoughtful and striking political article. 

Probably all that Theodore Hook needed to make him a ready and 
sparkling debater, an orator, like Sheridan, at least, if not an orator 
like Fox, was a little of that practice which developed the genius of 
Fox and Sheridan alike ; and it is possible that, with a corresponding 
practice in the opposite direction, the great parliamentary orator 
might have trained his literary faculties till they were as powerful, 
as elastic, and as bright as even those of Gibbon or Macaulay. But, 
as a rule, a man who distinguishes himself as a speaker rarely makes 
any mark as a writer; and there are few great writers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as speakers. Macaulay is a case in point. His 
speeches on the Reform Bill are equal, in point of literary beauty, to 
any of his essays, and superior, infinitely superior, to’ the general run 
of the Liberal speeches that were delivered on this topic. Yet we 
know that those speeches made but a very slight impression on the 
House of Commons, where they were originally delivered ; and even, 
after years of practice, Macaulay never distinguished himself as a par- 
liamentary debater. The reason is obvious. It lies on the surface. 
It is the business of the writer to concentrate his thoughts. It is the 
business of the orator to diffuse his thoughts. In speaking a man 
gives rein to his fancy, to his imagination,.to his wit, to his passions. 
He abandons himself, like Pitt, to the inspiration of the scene and 
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the moment. In writing a man must reverse all this. He must 
restrain himself. He must keep a check upon his faculties, control 
his imagination and his passion, curb his wit, and develop, by a slow 
process, the thoughts that in the orator flash and coruscate upon the 
fancy for the moment and are gone. Compare an article in the Zdin- 
burgh Review, wpon the Irish Church, with a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s. 
The speech is delivered in a couple of hours. The article is the 
work of a week. Yet, in both the article and the speech the question 
may be discussed from the same point of view, the line of argument 
may be identical, the facts and illustrations the same. Yet what a 
mass of labour, of downright hard work—and much of it mere clerk’s 
work—there is in that article in comparison with the speech. You 
may think out an ordinary newspaper article in a quarter of an hour. 
It will take an hour and a half, at least, to write it, and, possibly, 
double that time. You see clearly enough, beforehand, the line of 
observation or criticism you mean to take. You know the points you 
are going to work up to. You are at no loss for ideas. You have an 
ample command of apt and vigorous language. Yet, for want of an 
easier and more expeditious code of signs than that which we possess 
at present for the expression of our thoughts, a man must spread out 
what ought to be the work of.only a quarter of an hour into, perhaps, 
two hours and a half. 

Or to vary the illustration, look at the work of our parliamentary 
reporters. What an immense, what a needless waste of time and 
labour is there in this! In reporting you have the notes before you. 
All you have to do is to write them out for the printer. Yet to do 
this all our daily papers have to keep in the gallery of the House of 
Commons a staff of ten or fifteen men, men for the most part of 
high education and trained skill; and here they are all through the 
Session, night after night, writing out in long-hand, at the rate of, say, 
a column, in three hours, speeches which they have taken down at 
the rate of perhaps three columns an hour. It is plain that this 
ought not to be. Supersede our present system of long-hand writing 
and you save a third at least of this labour at once. It is, I know, 
a great deal easier to throw out an off-hand suggestion of this kind 
than it is to suggest a code of signs for the supercession of our 
system of long-hand writing. Yet no one who knows how our 
system of telegraphs is worked need despair of one day seeing the 
dream of a universal system of short-hand realised. The printer. is 
the weak link in the chain of our present system. It is for him that 
all the labour of transcribing short-hand notes and rough drafts has 
to be gone through. A reporter may now walk into a telegraph office 
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at Liverpool, Leeds, or Manchester, and read off to the clerk, at the 
rate of perhaps fifty or sixty words a minute, his notes of a speech 
of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright; and at the other end -f the wire 
in Fleet Street or the Strand, a little needle plays off the mystic signs 
in a series of dots. To the telegraph clerk these dots are as 
intelligible as the short-hand notes which they are reproducing from 
the reporter’s note book. He can read them off as easily as he may 
read this type. But you cannot pass these slips of dots to the 
printer. They must all be written out for him in long-hand. Why is 
this? I have answered the question by anticipation. It is the 
printer’s fault. He can read almost anything in the way of manuscript 
that is legible ; and I speak on this point with experience, and there- 
fore with feeling, for I owe more to the compositors than most men. 
But at present they cannot read signs, hap-hazard hieroglyphics, or 
telegraphic dots ; and this is the point to work up to, the object to 
aim at in any future attempts that may be made to economise the 
labour of transcription in the preparation of our newspapers, or in 
general literary work. Educate the printer to read a system of signs 
like those which are now read off at sight by every clerk in our 
telegraph offices ; and a reporter with a bookfull of shorthand notes 
may sit down with a transcribing machine and work off a speech of 
three or four columns in the time that he now takes to write out a 
third of that amount, a leader writer with the speech passing through 
his hands in the form of a telegraph strip of paper, may turn to 
another instrument and work off his comments in the form of an 
article, and a critic fresh from the opera or the theatre may play off a 
column of compliments or criticism without even taking off his gloves. 

An ingenious Yankee, I see, has done something towards realising 
this pleasant dream of mine. He has taken the type-setting machine, 
which made its first appearance, I believe, at the Exhibition of ’51, 
fitted it up with an electrical apparatus, and brought it to such a 
degree of perfection mechanically that the reporter or editor may 
take his seat by the side of the instrument, and set up his own report 
or article in type, or if he wish, instead of setting type, produce a 
matrix—by operating a series of arms and levers, having type 
attached, and made to strike upon a moveable plastic surface, from 
which a stereotype plate may be cast ready for press in a few minutes 
after the composition of the article or the delivery of the speech. 
But this is a plan for superseding the printer altogether, and though 
it is possible that we may do that one day, I have no hope that it 
will be done in my time. No; what we ought to work for is a plan 


for abbreviating the labour between the writer and the printer. 
VoL. II., N. S. 1869. FF 
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That is the weak part of our present system. The printers will take 
care of themselves ; and in their own good time, no doubt, hit upon 
a plan for lightening their labour. But if we strike too high, if we 
try to supersede the printer, and to make every author his own 
compositor, we shall in all probability fail in our purpose altogether. 
Trying to kill two birds with one stone, the chances are that we shall 
miss both ; and, after drifting about for years, still find ourselves 
labouring at the oar as we are to-day. 

What I wish to see—what I hope yet to see—is a system by which 
we shall be able to translate our thoughts into intelligible signs as 
fast as we think—a system by which we shall not be compelled to 
stand pen in hand, hesitating, and stuttering, and stammering over a 
thought, or an epigram, or an argument, working it out, as we do at 
present, by the slow and tedious process that has frozen the genial 
current of so many souls. It is this labour that spoils style. How 
few men write as they talk! How few men write as intelligent and 
well-bred men talk! No doubt, take us all in all, we write better 
now than perhaps we ever did. We are easier, freer, more colloquial. 
Our style is more like our conversation. It has lost its stiffness and 
starchness. Possibly, too, it has lost some of its point and con- 
densation. Thought is thinner. But at least our light literature is 
not now what it was in the days of Wyndham—confoundedly hard 
reading. It is, on the contrary, I think, speaking generally, of course, 
agreeable and suggestive reading ; for hard thinkers have of late years 
discovered the art of expressing their thoughts on paper in the easy 
colloquial style in which they talk “ over the walnuts and the wine” 
after dinner ; and all that we now want to make this style as free, as 
piquant, as playful, and crisp as the conversation of keen wits and 
thoughtful intellects at a dinner table, or in a club window, is an 
instrument to supersede the present system of writing, and to realise 
the—I hope—prophetic aspiration of the learned and accomplished 
Jesuit, Famianus Strada, the aspiration of every man who knows any- 
thing at all of the labour of writing, and the aspiration probably of 


many who do not— 
**O utinam, &c., 


Consecraremus calamum, magnetis ad oras.” 


That hope is now nearly three centuries old, but even yet I do not 
despair of seeing the Poet Laureate presenting his pen, as a votive 
offering, on the shores of Magnesia, and winning for himself an ever- 
lasting name as the last of the poets who used a steel pen or a quill. 


CHARLES PEBODY. 





WEEPING STARS. 


HEN New Years come the merry night 
|, Bids all the stars to smile in space; 

But when the old ones take their flight, 
They stand in tears upon her face. 


Yes, yes in fears for what we see 

We may believe. Behold they weep, 
At least it seemeth so to me, 

As here I lonely vigil keep. 


There is a sympathetic bond, 
Linking all matter unto mind ; 
And objects near with those beyond, 
A truth which he who seeks may find. 


Things seen and unseen have their times 
And tides of feeling; and the years 

When flitting, pause, to list the chimes 
Which fill the stars’ bright eyes with tears. 


To some the sun is but a seed 
That blooms in the diurnal air; 

J look upon the tiniest weed, 
And recognise a sister there. 


And loving all things for the love 
Which all things seem to bear to me ; 
I comprehend why stars above 
Have souls of finest sympathy. 


EDWARD CAPERN. 





STEEPLE-CHASING. 


many readers of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, to have 
i)’ heard and seen English commerce described, neither 


SN! OT many years ago we remember, as, doubtless, will 
VOD) 


: inaptly nor untruthfully then, as “ The Juggernaut car 
of this country, beneath which the bodies of men, women, and tender 
children were ruthlessly cast year after year, as the only means by 
which the wheels of the huge machine could be made to move for the 
advantage and benefit of the individuals who constituted the com- 
mercial community of this country.” 

In those days, not yet so very remote among the past illustrations 
of our then much-boasted civilisation, there were no enactments to 
restrain the individuals whose interests propelled that English 
Juggernaut ; and, had the latter been so left to the unchecked 
exercise of their selfish will and ways, the hecatombs of British 
children alone, sacrificed to their rapacious lust of gain, would 
soon have culminated in an aggregate infinitely more numerous 
than Superstition ever cast under the wheels of the Juggernaut of 
the Hindoos. ‘ 

In the England of the present day there is yet another Jugger- 
naut, which, set in motion from February to December in each year, 
moves through the length and breadth of the land, remorselessly 
crushing out beneath its wheels one of the noblest races of horses 
ever founded by the art of man. Though differing in the victims 
utilised and immolated, the motive-power that propelled the English 
Juggernaut of the days to which we first alluded, and that which sets 
in motion the wheels of the present one differ in little. 

Within the last twenty years, the increased passion for gambling, 
which had brought Englishmen of all classes to consider their once 
duly-esteemed and noble breed of race-horses in no better light 
than as instruments for its sordid gratification, has become the dark 
brand on our national character; and finds writers who, in designing 
flattery of the popular vanity, ascribe the all-pervading frenzy of 
the day for the sport of horse-racing, now supplemented with the 
mercenary horse murders of the civilised barbarity called “ Steeple- 
chasing,” to the pre-eminent national quality and ethnical attribute 
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that distinguishes the English people as “the most horsey nation 
upon earth.” 

It has been, perhaps, somewhat cynically, though not altogether 
untruthfully, observed by a modern writer, that the appetite and diges- 
tive powers of the ostrich are as nothing compared to those of national 
self-love : it may, therefore, be inferred that the attribute of pre-emi- 
nence in horseyness was one to the especial taste of a vast majority 
of readers of all classes, who would accept that dictum of the dis- 
cerning scribe as praise in the highest ; and quite exculpative of any 
excess of a quality so distinguishing according to their notions in a 
national point of view. 

The meaning which the writers intended to convey in that refined 
vernacular of the stables was, doubtless, most comprehensive of all 
that in the present day the “ stable” recognises as denoting the 
close propinquity of social relationship in tone and manners that has 
of late years elevated it to that equality of footing with the higher 
classes of English society, which the intimate association of interests 
and a congenial standard of thought and action have conduced to as 
a result so natural, and illustrative of the so-called “ levelling-upward” 
principle of the times we live in. 

That it should be thought, moreover, to imply a host of very credit- 
able characteristics, honourable alike to the individual and the nation 
at large, was as doubtless, also, the writers’ object. It would, of 
course, be considered a trite and racy denomination, universally 
understood to express the all-surpassing ethnical attribute of pro- 
pensive love and affection for the equine race, which is coincidentally 
inborn in every Englishman with his attributed belief that, as a 
Briton, the unerring knowledge of the nature and faculties, physical 
and moral, of the horse is native to him beyond all men upon earth; 
enabling him to discern and estimate their merits or defects at a 
glance, and to measure their capabilities and power of endurance 
with a judgment and humane regard for their conservation un- 
equalled by any other people, as demonstrated by his conception of 
the uses to which the Creator designed their generous instincts and 
noble powers should be applied. 

That the thus proclaimed discovery of a national quality so com- 
prehensive could be turned to account by those who had the cunning 
to manipulate this modern phrenological development of the English 
cranium, may be inferred from the constant attribution thereto of 
the increasing passion for “the manly and healthful sport of the 
steeple-chase,” and the ardour with which its honours are emulated 
for by “ gentlemen riders” in the present day, despite the puritanical 
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carpings of a Christian humanity, and of that hyper-refined sentiment 
which would deprive a sensational-loving public of an amusement so 
disinterestedly proffered both by the caterers and the performers. 

But, happily for our nation’s repute, many English gentlemen, 
in the sense in which that designation still implies all British-born 
men bred in that regard for the principles of honour which makes 
gentleness and manliness twin feelings, and rectitude of thought and 
action the rule of life, judged differently of this assumed pre-eminent 
attribute of our horseyness in the present day: nay, more, who 
cordially agreed also with the opinion recorded last year by the 
undergraduates of Oxford in their Union Debating Society, that, the 
“turf” as at present conducted, was undeserving of the countenance 
and support of Englishmen. 

But it is far from our purpose to descant here upon the “ turf” iz 
and fer se, as an institution perverted from its original commendable 
purposes. The sordid vice which bred the misuses, unprincipled 
devices and degrading contaminations that of late years have been 
let in from all sides at full flood upon the “turf” by the apathy of 
those who have its curatorship and administration will be its own 
and dest physician, or like most other great vices, bring its avenging 
Nemesis. To these, in the opinion both of well-wishers and impartial 
men, they are best left. 

There are, nevertheless, sides of a popular sport, however per- 
verted, as of many other things, which are more accessible to 
amendment and the influence of the logic of facts when these 
-bear less directly upon the whole, than upon an excrescence of later 
growth that has been allowed to disfigure it; the conservation of 
which is not only unnecessary to the interests of the thing itself, 
as an originally constituent part of it, but seriously detrimental to 
them. Our object, therefore, in the present instance was more espe- 
cially to show by such facts as are incontestible, the deplorable 
error committed in past years by the members of the Jockey 
Club in permitting the unsportsmanlike excrescence of the 
inhuman Steeple-chase to be engrafted upon the “turf,” as a 
constituent part of that once esteemed, and yet redeemable national 
pastime. ; 

Though the origin of abuses, as well as of uses, is a subject of some 
interest to those who consider progression in its true light, of a series 
of ascending or descending consonances, as worthy of notice in the 
customs of a people as in the products of nature, yet our space does 
not permit us to trace back that of the modern steeple-chase, which 
years before that expressive name had been assigned to it by the 
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journalists who chronicled some of the sporting incidents of the early 
part of the present century, had here and there, perhaps; frequently, 
at the close of the preceding one, its suggestive type, as regards the 
primitive form of the thing; though far from foreshadowing the ex- 
tended sense of its modern corruption, and practices in such un- 
sportsmanlike counterfeit of the spirit of the old English riding to 
hounds which “ gentleman riders” of the present :day affect. is 
simulated in the steeple-chase. 

Towards the close of the last century, when the infusionsof-the 
Oriental blood of our thorough-bred coursers, whose powers of speed 
and endurance were not then as of late years: called upon and used 
up in the years of their equine childhood and early adolescence, ‘had 
imparted its ameliorative and: invigorating influences to our breed of 
English hunters, wager-matches between such of the latter as ex- 
hibited the combined qualities of jumper, weight-carrier, speed and 
endurance, were naturally enough made now and then by: their 
respective sport-loving owners, in the same manner as the. annals of 
the turf show that the owners of race-horses were then frequently wont 
to do at Newmarket and: Doncaster, on the flat. 

From those incidental wager-matches between the improved English 
hunter of the close of the eighteenth century is. distantly. and faintly 
reflected the origin of the present numerous steeple-chase meetings, 
wherein oft-times twenty horses and upwards; the majority bred for, 
and trained to flat-racing alone, to four, five, and six years old (with 
here and there, perhaps, a preliminary cross-country winter train- 
ing of a few weeks only) are made, too frequently, to contribute 
towards the solution of the questions now often asked: “ What 
becomes of the five, six-year old, and aged race-horses and mares 
which won a good repute as two and three-year olds? And how 
is it so few are now heard of winning races of note, or in training at 
those ages to contest them, when, in the natural order of things, 
their powers of speed and endurance, fairly husbanded by their owners, 
should be at their best ?” 

That steeple-chasing is of English origin and growth, and not an 
introduction to us from abroad, as was and. still is the. belief 
of many, there can be no doubt: and as little, that at the period we 
have referred to, indicative of its rise, that it sprung from a spirit 
of rivalry for notoriety, and pre-eminence, in such sporting feats as 
had gradually become the ambition of those. country squires, who 
had little or no ability for anything else. 

But in this kind of cross-country race at that period, it must 
be borne in mind, the obstacles were not as now artificially con- 
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structed and augmented ; and the separate lines of progress pursued 
by the riders, were over such obstructions, as incidentally lay in 
their way,—greater or less, for one or the other as chance might 
have it. In that feature, therefore, the steeple-races of the period 
still retained some analogy to the fair cross-country riding of the 
hunting-field, and not as now, obstacles devised purposely by the 
study of man to augment the perils of the race, and humanely 
increase the obstacles beyond the leaping powers of an otherwise 
good and able horse ! 

The competitive spirit of the class of country gentlemen and 
sporting characters who in that day, also, hunted more for the sake 
of the “ hard-riding part” of hunting than from a genuine sentiment 
for the major interests which the ever-varying events of the hunting- 
field afford to the real lovers of the sport, found therein a suitable 
opportunity for the exhibition of what they considered the quality- 
criterion of a first-rate rider. 

But these break-neck wager-matches_were by no means, as now, the 
result of an established custom and organised system. They originated 
most frequently over the bottle, when the respective speed and fencing 
capabilities of two or more horses were disputed, and spontaneously 
appointed for trial, for a small stake on the part of the owners. Of 
the kind we may adduce the mad December night-ride in 1803, of 
the cavalry officers quartered in Ipswich, who, in their night-shirts 
over their uniform, with night-caps as head-gear, rode their weird, 
phantom-like ride of four and a half miles to Nacton Church for a 
“ pony,” as an example of the illimitable folly and recklessness with 
which, in those days of “ barrack society” and professional culture, 
the English officer would seek an outlet for the effervescence of his 
animal spirits after the potations of the mess. 

Though at the risk of being taunted with “ dwelling upon a scent,” 
we will readily incur it, from the conviction that, in the present day, 
alone by a reiterated and oft-recurring exposition of the sordid cruelty 
of steeple-chasing—the most disgraceful, modern-styled “ National ” 
sport of England—it can be duly held up to the execration of society, 
and run to earth like prize-fighting, as a stigma upon our civilisation. 
That we seek, therefore, in the pages of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, 
to address this subject to the earnest consideration of that portion of 
society whose higher culture imparts to them a loftier sense of nation- 
ality, and of what zs creditable or unworthy of being designated and 
upheld as a national custom, will, we trust, be thought no error in the 
choice of tribunal. 

Denounced last winter in the columns of an influential public 
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journal some reminiscence of the disgraceful horse-murders of 
1866 at the Croydon and other steeple-chases may yet linger 
in the minds of a few of our readers. But the frequency with 
which the like revolting circumstances have long constituted, and 
still form the distinguishing feature of this ignoble sport of English 
“ gentlemen riders,” has become so familiar in the numerous localities 
where they are “‘ established fixtures,” that the general public might 
be induced to believe from the few instances in which the disgraceful 
incidents attending them have of late years been exposed, that they 
are actually as popular with all classes of the community, as con- 
ducive to “the improvement of our breed of horses,’ and to the 
maintenance of “‘a healthy condition of the Turf,” as their pro- 
moters pretend, in furtherance of their own mercenary views and 
interests. 

We know, however, and the knowledge is derived from many 
trustworthy sources, that such is virtually not the case ; and that in 
the same manner as the majority of the present day flat-race meet- 
ings are got up and prolonged to nearly mid-winter, solely in the 
interest of clerk, course, and stewardships, for the benefit of the owners 
of inferior horses, licensed victuallers, &c. &c., so these prgclaimed 
popular exhibitions of unsportsmanlike and fool-hardy horseman- 
ship, which so frequently convert the fair fields of Britain into 
a horse-shambles, owe their “ get up” and increasing reproduc- 
tion in the present day, to similarly sordid speculators, who under 
the specious pretence of gratifying “the popular demand for the 
sensational sport,” do a good stroke of trade for themselves and 
their congeners. 

Though few voices may have been raised of late years against 
the inhumanity of this practice, yet our readers must not therefore 
imagine it has attained its present pretentious legitimacy to the title 
of an approved English national sport, without loud disclaimer from 
many of our sporting countrymen in the past ; for it has been sternly 
rebuked and denounced as barbarously cruel and unsportsmanlike, in 
days when those who countenanced it were much less actuated by 
the venal feelings of its present promoters and abettors. English 
gentlemen and sportsmen true, whose social standing and repute as 
bold but humane horsemen in the field, gave no little weight to the 
written expression of their sentiments, have recorded them without 
fear or reserve at a period of our social history when its deplor- 
able practice had grown to the dimensions of a fashionable sporting 
frenzy, under the patronage of many of the highest noblemen .of 
the land. 
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Those opinions have not only lost nothing in truthful force by 
the lapse of time, but they are as strong in cogency of reason and as 
applicable to the circumstances of the present day as they were 
to the occasions which then prompted the writers to make. those 
opinions known, and thereby denounce to their countrymen the 
practice of steeple-chasing as disgraceful to our civilisation. 

We consider it, therefore, in the light of a duty to hark back to 
the opinions of some of those authorities,—to adduce them here as 
well meriting to be recorded anew, and brought to the cognisance of 
such of the present day public who have-a proper regard for the 
repute of our nation, for that manliness of character and intrepidity 
which are never more admirable and worthy of respect than when 
attempered by that merciful regard which, next to the sufferings of 
our fellow-men, extends to those lower animals that contribute so 
largely to our necessities, and to those rational uses and pleasures 
which are alone within the legitimate domain of their utilisation. 

The steeple-chase installed at Liverpool, 1839, under the high- 
sounding but mendacious name of “Grand National,’ the now 
adopted titular style for every petty meeting of the kind got up, or of 
previous “ fixture,” near London and in the provinces, was the first 
high carnival of horse-murder® that exhibited those notable devices 
of prepense cruelty which have up to the present day been resorted 
to by the ingenuity of man to make the natural obstacles of the course 
“ fitted for use,” in the sense implying increase of peril to life and 
limb of his fellow-men and those ofthe horses. It took place under 
the patronage of a nobleman of exalted rank, and of the unreproving 
countenance of a large assembly of persons of both sexes of the 
most cultured classes of the land. 

The civilisation of that day looked down upon the scene of human 
abuse of God’s creatures without a blush of shame or a pang of 
remorse that they were there. But for the honour of our country, the 
voices of some English gentlemen were soon raised in stern reproof 
of its inhumanity. We pass over all further notice of the first 
“‘ Liverpool Grand National,” to reproduce an early evidence of such 
reprobation in a letter addressed to “ Craven” for publicity in the 
periodical he founded, so ably conducted, and enriched with so 
many valuable contributions. It refers to an exhibition that came 
off shortly after, and which further contributed to make the third 
decade of the present century such an anachronism in the time 
reckoning of its improved civilisation. 





* The pace had been killing, and Dictator fell dead after taking a fence. 
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‘* Harrold Hall, Bedford, March 13, 1839. 

* Sir,—I wish to record, through your widely-circulated pages, my 
sentiments of the painful exhibition I have this day, for the second 
time, witnessed—the Northampton Steeple-chase. The opinions I 
formed, on seeing the death of my old acquaintance, Grimaldi; at 
St. Alban’s, in 1835, I have this day seen reason to strengthen; and 
I do hope that, as I have lived to see the commencement of this mad 
pursuit—I will not call it sport—so I may live to see its termination; 
as I boldly affirm that it is no criterion of the best horse, but a mere 
game of chance, and gambling transaction. From many quiet and 
observant farmers, I heard the following remarks :—‘ This is a cruel 
exhibition, with not one feature to recommend it; and if the good 
sense of Englishmen does not put it down, I hope the legislature 
will.’ 

“T will quote from a work now before me, language bearing 
entirely upon this point :—‘ The steeple-chase is a relic of antient 
fool-hardiness and cruelty. It is ridden at the evident hazard of the 
life of the rider, and likewise that of the life and enjoyment of the 
horse.’ 

“‘ ¢ Nimrod,’ my early acquaintance, has done honour to his head 
and heart in the recorded way he has expressed himself upon it ; and it 
is the duty of every man, who values the most generous of all animals, 
the horse, to raise his voice against it. 


‘ Woe worth the chase—woe worth the day, 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey.’—.Scoét. 


But enough; my purpose is answered. If you insert this, let it appear 
‘literatim et verbatim ;’ my shoulders are broad enough to bear the 
odium.—Yours, a White Collar,  ,, Joun Heskeri LeTuprivce. 

“ P.S. Notwithstanding the high bred pleasantry of Lord Chester- 
field, I am bound to add; I believe the majority of the spec- 
tators were disappointed with their day’s recreation (many dis- 
gusted). The third impediment to the horses was the river Nen, 
twenty-seven feet wide, and requiring an exertion of ten yards to 
clear ; this reduced the field from twelve to two, who struggled on 
their tortuous course, Mason arriving at the terminus first, at a 
pace a fast jackass could have kept.” 





> The nom de plume of Mr. Applebey, the well-known and much esteemed 
sportsman and /itHerateur, author of ‘On the Condition of Hunters,” ‘* Remi- 
niscences of the Crack Riders of England,” ‘*‘ My Horses,” and other works, 
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The second Liverpool Grand National, in 1840, drew from 
“ Nimrod” a public expression of his sentiments in regard to steeple- 
chases :— 

“Tt is well known that I was never favourable to what is called 
steeple-chasing. In fact, I have always looked upon it as the most 
cruel, the most unsportsmanlike, the most cocktail pursuit ever 
entered into by English gentlemen; and more especially so by that 
portion which comes under the denomination of real sportsmen. 
Each succeeding year has strengthened the force of this impression; 
still, although I have occasionally given vent to its influence, to a 
certain extent, it is now only that I am induced to speak boldly out, 
in consequence of what has just taken place at Liverpool, in a 
disgusting exhibition of this nature, absurdly designated the ‘ Great 
National Steeple-chase.’ I do this without the slightest apprehension 
for the result, from a confidence that I shall be backed and supported 
in my opinion and censure by nine-tenths of the true sportsmen of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Let us look at steeple-racing in all its 
bearings, and in all its repulsive forms. 

‘In the first place its cruelty. We can have no right or authority 
to call upon an animal—as we do in this case—to perform for us 
more than his natural powers, assisted by what is called high bodily 
condition, enable him to do, without extreme danger to his life, or, 
at least, great temporary suffering. Think of the number of excellent 
horses which have been sacrificed to this, miscalled, diversion! I 
am afraid to state the number, lest I should not be correct ; but the 
list I possess is a long one. 

“But these noble animals have not been sacrificed unheeded, or 
unlamented, by a vast portion of the public. The celebrated surgeon 
of Charles Street, St. James’s Square, Dr. Wardrop, obtained the heart 
of one of the victims—the well-known and victorious Grimaldi, who 
died from a rupture of it, after passing the winning-post. 

“*Tt was of uncommon dimensions,’ said he to me, ‘larger than 
that of Eclipse ; but it could not stand steeple-chasing. It burst in 
the moment of victory!’ 

“Then what said Mr. Haycock to me? I mean the equallycelebrated 
Leicestershire yeoman, one of the best sportsmen and horsemen of 
the day. ‘In the last steeple-race which I rode, ’said he, ‘I saw 
three horses engaged in it, lying on the ground in the same field, 
and one, sitting up like a dog, with his back broken!! I have made 
up my mind never to ride another.’ 

“I cannot think steeple-racing can be classed among objects of 
amusement. It is a part of man’s nature, unless he be one of the 
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corpus sine pectore kind, to feel sympathy for his fellow-beings, though 
strangers to him, when exposed to hazard of life or limb, which is 
assuredly their position in steeple-racing. Death, indeed, has ensued 
in two cases; broken bones in several; and others have received 
injuries, the consequences of which will be felt by them to the last 
hour of their lives. 

“Next, let us look at steeple-racing as a field for betting. Why, 
it is nothing short of a matter of surprise to me, supposing all to 
be right, or ‘on the square,’ as the term is, that any man should 
risk a sovereign in so dangerous a game; still less, that he should 
back one particular horse, and at odds, against a field of a dozen 
or more, as Lottery was backed at Dunchurch. That he is a very 
superior horse, and had a very superior jockey on his back, does 
not admit of a doubt; nevertheless, an over-reach in deep ground, 
a mistake at a fence, or being knocked down by a competitor, are 
all chances against him, which do not exist in legitimate horse- 
racing. 

“ Press of time will not permit me to refer at length to the kind 
treatment of animals—the horse especially—by the Pagan world, 
both ancient and modern. But this much I will say, if steeple- 
racing and its abominations be persevered in, in our part of the 
Christian world, it will be justly subjected to the charge of cruelty, 
and of cruelty under the patronage and by the encouragement of 
those persons who, from their rank in life and their education, ought 
to be the last either to sanction or to encourage it.” 

We think these excerpts from “ Nimrod’s” recorded sentiments on 
the subject will convince every unbiassed reader by whom the know- 
ledge of their expression. may have been ignored at this distance of 
tiem. As was graphically conveyed in an eloquent leader of the 
Daily Telegraph, in July last (we quote from memory), cruelty is per- 
petrated by “no creatures of prey, they kill, and there’s an end,” but 
by man alone, in whom “ it blasphemes and distorts the lofty gifts of 
intellect and reason.” But in how much more, we ask, when perpe- 
trated from lust of gold, under the specious pretence of a manly, 
healthful amusement, by men professing Christianity and the culture 
of civilisation ? 

Animal anguish so inflicted, and blood pitilessly shed under the 
influence of motive so sordid, and pretence so preposterous, “are 
never dumb.” That they have pleaded “ to the great and ever open 
ear of heaven,” and ofttimes obtained in various shapes, a fearful 
retribution or life-long admonition, we believe, and could cite many 
instances that adumbrate such a belief. Let, then, we say, all men of 
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merciful minds unite to stop the further practice of cruelty in this 
country, in the savagely sordid sport of steeple-racing. 

Of the ladies of England we ask, are you less gifted with those 
tender feelings of humanity which comprise a merciful sympathy for 
animal sufferings, than was evinced years ago by your sisters in 
Ireland, who refused to grace a race-course with their presence until 
the cruel practice of “heats,” then customary, in steeple-chases was 
abolished? Emulate them, we pray you, ladies of England, by 
abstaining to countenance a “sport” in which man despotically in- 
flicts sufferings upon the horse which are disgraceful to mankind ; 
and by using your influence with your husbands, sons, brothers, and 
friends, to withdraw their countenance from the abominable practice 
of steeple-racing. Then, without appealing to the legislature for its 
suppression as disgraceful to our civilisation, the Christian nations 
of the western world, and the Pagan peoples of the east,—world- 
known from all time for their kindly usage of animals, and of the 
horse in chief,—will accredit the abolition from our land, of so cruel 
an amusement, to the generous spontaneity of the British public. 


R. P. 





QUOTING AND CAPPING. 


All are alive to 

The words quoted may simply 

be apt, as serving to express a thought forcibly or with 

neatness ; but the mind will relish them from a quick 

recognition of that aptness, as well as from detecting in quotation a 

certain aroma of learning, analogous to the pleasant scent of Russia 

bindings in a library. A happier use of quotation is when it affects 

the mind like a pun, causing surprise or a lively sense of incongruity, 

and so affording unexpected pleasure. Of a yet higher order is 

the quotation so applied as to carry with it all the force of an 
epigram. 

In any case quotation gives an agreeable mental stimulus, if it 
has only the merit of being felicitous. That is the point to be aimed 
at, and it is not to be reached without taste or culture. There is a 
quality in the human mind which enables it to derive pleasure from 
simple iteration. ‘This is the secret of the charm of the refrain in 
song ; it explains also why, on the stage, the repetition of a sentence 
gives it, in time, the piquancy of a joke. This quality accounts for 
the universal enjoyment of quotation. But to quote effectively is an 
art. He who ventures to quote should have a delicate perception of 
fitness, bordering on the fastidious. Not only should his passages 
be chosen daintily, but he should discriminate between kinds, and 
have an instinct in application. For example, the quotation which is 
simply used to give force to an expression or to help the turn of a 
sentence, must not be hackneyed. A certain amount of familiarity in 
its sound is well; that arrests the attention, and helps to give zest. 
But it should be more rare than that which is to be changed in the 
alembic of wit into something brighter than itself. Where a quotation 
is to be used in epigrammatic fashion, no matter for its age, or how 
common-place it may be, the manner of its use will give it a momen- 
tary freshness and brilliance of which it appeared incapable. 

As illustrating the quotation in its simplest form, that is, as a help 
to the rounding of a period, I may cite what was said of Louis 
Philippe by an antagonist, in 1834, “He endeavours to steer between 
the two antagonistic principles of monarchy and revolution ; he is, 
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therefore, obliged to appeal alternately to the one and to the other ; 
his language is that of the bat— 


** ¢Je suis oiseau—voyez mes ailes ; 
Je suis souris—vivent les rats !’” 


As an instance in which force and intensity were the result of quo- 
tation, I may recall to the reader’s mind Mr. Gladstone’s application 
of a famous passage in Tennyson to Mr. Lowe’s conduct in respect 
of reform. Admitting that Mr. Lowe was faithful to his principles, 
after a fashion, he said that— 


** His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


The effect of the passage was immense ; but it will be seen that its 
sole merit lay in stating concisely and forcibly what it would have 
taken the speaker a very long time to have put into his own words. 

Of quotation simply involving a pun, or play upon a word, an 
example was afforded in the House very recently, in the course of 
the debates on the Boundaries Bill. Mr. Bernal Osborne, speaking 
of Mr. Russell Gurney, Recorder of London, as the real presiding 
genius of the commission, said, “It appears as if the right hon. 
gentleman at the head of the Government was enacting the part of 
Hamlet, and, in his difficulty, said, ‘ Bring me the Recorder.’” ‘The 
quotation was not exact, but the pun was seized on, and a burst of 
laughter resulted. 

The epigrammatic form of quotation goes far beyond this. Here is 
an instance of it. In the course of Conversation at a literary club, 
allusion was made to a member more remarkable for brilliance than 
principle ; given to borrowing money, but above the weakness of 
returning it. “And yet,” said a miserly old member, “I once lent 
him ten pounds, and he returned it.” “Never!” exclaimed one of the 
listeners, “‘ you—once—lent a man—ten pounds? Why this is his- 
tory!” “Not the ‘history’ that ‘repeats itself,’ at all events,” was 
the old member’s quiet rejoinder. 

There is a capital story told of a popular author, whose name I 
withhold, and fespecting whom it will be sufficient to state here that 
he was educated as an artist, but afterwards devoted himself to letters. 
At a friend’s house he one evening met a young painter, and the next 
day was anything but charmed to receive a picture by parcels delivery, 
accompanied by a note requesting a written criticism on it. The 
painting was execrable, and our friend at once returned it with an 
intimation that he was too busy to attend to the young man’s request. 
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But the painter was not to be put down so easily. Next day, back 
came the picture, and another note, saying he was in no hurry 
and would be content to wait any time for the coveted criticism. A 
postscript intimated that it would be conferring an additional favour 
if the author would also furnish a motto for the work. Enraged at 
the fellow’s audacity, our friend packed off the picture once more, 
and posted a letter somewhat to this effect—“ I return your. painting, 
neither having at present nor being at all likely to have time to give 
you an article upon it; but, as I write, a line from Tennyson occurs 
to me which you may take both as a criticism and motto. It is from 
‘The May Queen ’— 


‘*¢ And if it comes three times, I take it for a sign /’” 


The temptation to Scriptural quotation is to be avoided, though 
even the Puritans were not very scrupulous in this respect. I will 
venture to give two examples only. At the time of the Duke of 
Wellington’s death, it will be remembered, Disraeli ventured to adapt 
from the French, as applicable to the occasion, an oration which had 
been spoken at the funeral of General St. Cyr. The discovery of the 
source of the oration raised a storm, which was all the more unfor- 
tunate as the Conservative party had sustained a series of mishaps 
just about that time. Who then could repress a smile, when there 
appeared in a Liberal paper an article on the subject with the motto, 
“ But Benjamin’s mess was five times so much as any of theirs?” 
The other quotation to which I have alluded was used in the course 
of a discussion on the irreligious tone of the newspapers of the day. 
“They not only do not help us,” said a young clergyman, “ but from 
their worldly tone, they actually stand in the way of those who seek 
to Christianise the nation.” “Exactly so,” retorted a clever young 
barrister present, “ but it must have been always so, you know; you 
will see it recorded, ‘They could not come nigh unto Him for the | 
press.” 

At least half our popular quotations are from Shakspeare, and 
perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to say that of the Shak- 
spearean popular lines half are from Ham/det. Poor Guest Tomlins 
used to tell an amusing anecdote afrofos of this. During the run of 
Fechter’s impersonation of the Danish Prince at th® Lyceum, two 
languid swells, who were evidently quite in the dark about Shak- 
speare, occupied seats in the stalls. Having yawned through three 
acts, they exchanged views on the drama. “ Haw—how d’ye like 
it?” one asked. ‘Not bad,” drawled the other. “No! but— 
haw !—dooced full of quotations, aint it?” Shakspeare’s want of 
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originality has seldom been more naively commented on ! Experience 
shows that there is hardly any phase of life, any modern invention 
even, to which the great poet’s words are not applicable. This has 
been very aptly illustrated by an anecdote. A stranger at a club 
demurred to the assertion of an enthusiast that Shakspeare had 
anticipated the resources of our age so far as poetical description 
went. ‘How about the treadmill?” he asked, triumphantly. “In 
what words would you describe the feelings of a man sentenced to a 
turn upon that?” “Nothing easier,” was the rejoinder. ‘*‘ Lear 
might have had it in mind when he said :— 


‘*** Down, down, thou climbing sorrow !’” 


A good instance of epigrammatic quotation is recorded of Hamilton 
Reynolds, well-known as possessing, among other acquirements, an 
exceptionally great acquaintance with Shakspeare’s works, He was 
present at Gore House one evening among a number of distinguished 
men, and as the Countess of Blessington saw him to the door on his 
departure, she said, “I understand, Mr. Reynolds, that you enjoy 
the reputation of being able to give a Shakspearean mof suitable to 
every occasion? Come; what have you to saynow?” “ Madam,” 
replied Reynolds, without a moment’s hesitation, “ I take my leave 


‘ Under the shade of melancholy doughs.’ ” 


He dowed profoundly as he spoke, and went. 

The very happiest quotation on record is recalled to mind by the 
death of Lord Brougham. In the trial of Queen Caroline it was a 
curious and significant fact that no prosecutor appeared, and it be- 
came most important to show that the king was the real plaintiff. 
Questions to witnesses bearing on that point were objected to, and 
Brougham in a memorable outburst indignantly protested against this, 
urging that, for all he could tell, the prosecution might suddenly 
vanish into thin air, since he knew not under what shape it existed— 


** ‘Tf shape it might be called, that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, — 
Or substance might be called that shadow seem’d ; 
For each seem’d either,—what seem'd his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.’” 


The effect of this quotation, apparently so spontaneously conjured 
up'in the memory of the speaker, yet so singularly apposite, was 
electrical. 

‘ Quotation reaches its perfection in capping. To cite a passage 
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in such a manner that by reason of the way in which it is used, it 
shall attain the point of an epigram or the severity of a sarcasm, is 
comparatively easy. But instances are few in comparison where the 
force of one applied quotation is destroyed by another, the adver- 
sary being overcome by a superior master of his own weapon. There 
occurs to me an illustration of what may be termed practical capping, 
that is, where an effect was destroyed, or sought to be destroyed, by 
an adroit attempt to “cap” it on the part of an antagonist. Every 
one recollects Burke’s famous dagger-speech ; that oration in which 
he gained so great an effect by working himself up to a fury, and 
then flinging a dagger at his feet on the floor of the House. That 
effect, they tell us, was almost destroyed by the happy audacity of an 
opponent, who, starting up at the moment, inquired, “Could the 
honourable gentleman oblige us with the fork also?” The romance 
attaching to the dagger was gone ; the wit had reduced it to a mere 
dinner-knife.* 

The best modern instance of capping was offered during the debate 
on Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill in the Commons’ some two years 
since. In the peroration of his speech Mr. Gladstone, modifying a 
famous Tennysonian passage, called on the House to 

** make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 
By shaping some august decree ; 
To keep the throne unshaken still, 
Broad based upon the people’s will.” 


The effect of this was very good till Mr. Lowe rose, and declaring 
himself equally desirous of securing peace and prosperity, demurred 
to the bill before them as unseasonable, and taunted Gladstone with 
being conscious of this when he mutilated the Laureate’s stanza, by 
leaving out the very lines that expressed the true state of the case, 
viz., that stability and content were only to be secured to her 
Majesty’s dominions, when 

‘* Statesmen at her council met, 


Who new the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand.” 


The records of House of Commons’ debate are full of instances of 





® Speaking of knives, and to an extent afrofos to this tale, I may mention that 
within the memory of a literary friend, this startling announcement was to be seen 
in the window of a public-house at the corner of Clare Market,—‘‘ To be seen 
within, the fork belonging to the knife with which Margaret Nicholson attempted 
to stab his Majesty, George III.” Something like a curiosity, that! 
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capping, but it is chiefly in the way of quotation from the classics. 
It was the favourite amusement of a past time, when to quote an 
English writer was almost infra dig. The change of taste in this 
matter is worth noting. In our day Tennyson is quoted in the 
House as often as Horace. 

Two words further in regard to quotation. A great point is that 
it should be accurate. Nothing offends the scholarly mind more 
than looseness in this respect. Yet there are some familiar lines 
scarely ever quoted correctly. Take, as an example, that from 
Milton’s “ Lycidas "— 


‘* To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 


Almost invariably it will be found that “fields” is substituted for 
* woods.” Yet this is done at the expense of the poet, who is 
virtually made to repeat himself, seeing that “fresh fields” is almost 
identical with “ pastures new.” Milton was the very last writer to 
fall into an error of this sort. 

The most amusing instance of misquotation which has come under 
my notice of late is this rendering of the famous line in Keats, 


** The owl with all his feathers Aad a cold.” 


The substitution of “had” for “was” is very simple, but how 
utterly it drives out the poetry! 

While felicitous quotation is always attractive, there is nothing 
so offensive to good taste, as the habit of quoting for mere quoting’s 
sake: the abuse of the principle as exemplified in feeble authors and 
writers of newspaper paragraphs. There is no justification for a 
style which is a mere mosaic of popular phrases. It is neither clever 
nor smart, and is probably merely adopted from poverty of idea and 
language. Or it may result from an indolent falling back on con- 
venient forms of expression, since it is always so much easier to 
use the old worn coinage, than to strike out phrases fire-new from 
the mint of one’s own brain. Whatever the cause, the effect is 
detestable. The reader finds himself in the position of a man cross- 
ing a turbid stream on stepping-stones, his anxious care being to 
hop from one quotation to another without endangering himself or 
his author. 

WILLIAM SAWYER. 





MORALS OF THE PERIOD. 


ais F there is any truth in what the papers continue to say, we 
=) are living in a time when the forces of morality are being 
F) relaxed in various directions. Admitting that there is a 
2<e great deal of what might be termed professional misogyny 
at work in the construction of essays on women, there is no doubt 
whatever that in manners and dress ladies give some occasion for 
those wonderful anatomical dissertations which are vigorously read 
by themselves. To say nothing of the bold nomenclature of the 
modern toilette (which is very significant and suggestive), no one 
with the least experience of London society can miss perceiving the 
gradual slackening of the rules by which ordinary intercourse between 
ladies and gentlemen used to be regulated. This intercourse may 
be comparatively described as being as different from what it was, 
as the minuet from the waltz. And here we have more than an 
illustration. However we may get accustomed to the deux-temps or 
the polka, which is again turning up, we cannot cover the fact from 
our eyes that the licensed embracing permitted in round dances 
must, as a matter of necessity, disturb the purer instincts of a 
young girl in a manner which would cause our great-grandmothers to 
blush through their paint. We shall be told that to the pure and 
simple all things are pure and simple ; but, as we®know, this would be 
as good an excuse for any sort of immodesty that could be desired as 
well as for dancing. We do not complain of drawing-room dancing, 
we only point to its sensual development as a sign of the times, 
which must be taken into account. 

It is also worthy of remark that the very best poetry of the day 
is strongly tinged with voluptuous colour. Without particularising, 
our readers can bring to mind numerous proofs of this assertion ; 
and this voluptuous colour is quite new—as new as mauve or 
magenta. The elements which go to compose it entirely belong to 
this period, the sort of heat generated in it is produced from com- 
binations which did not enter into the subtle chemistry of the writers 
of the Elizabethan, or any other era, in literature. In the first place, 
it is discharged of coarseness, it is prepared for delicate ears, it is 
carefully perfumed. Still there is in it the constant presence of a 
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sort of unconscious and indefinite body worship. The poet who 
writes of his mistress gets too close to her; he is no longer satisfied 
with comparing her lips to rubies, her eyes to stars, and representing 
his own condition as extravagantly affected by those attractions, he 
swoons and fumes, raves and pants, and in his paroxysmal fervour 
whips up his readers to a questionable sympathy with his emotions 
which it is not easy to describe. We are now putting an extreme 
example ; but throughout the whole range of modern verse literature 
this kind of impulse is to be found. Even in the miserable words 
strung to drawing-room ballads the desire for intimacy and affection 
comes out in a style which indicates the ground that has been tra- 
versed from the time of Sir Charles Grandison to the present. All 
this is supposed to be carried off, or half-hidden in an aromatic mist 
of subtle and pathetic expressions. The age is honest, Greek, and 
natural; we are men and women under our clothes, insists the poet 
as well as the philosopher. On the whole, the effect of the belief is 
beneficial. It may be stated with perfect confidence that, taking the 
bulk of poetry and poetic taste as it stands, we may compare with 
the richest of times past,.and this in some measure because so much 
has been handed down to us. But in the effort to be honest and 
true to nature, the minor versifiers commit excesses—they lose their 
heads where the stronger: brains manage to keep cool; and the 
worst of it is, that there is almost as appreciative a public for the 
Philip who is drunk as for the Philip who is sober. 

Turning to the stage, we find that the performances there almost 
require another Matthew Prynne, or Stephen Gosson to deal with. 
What a change from the times when men acted women’s parts. 


‘* Of height so great, of limbs so uncompliant ; 
When you called Desdemona—entered—Giant.” 


Now the burlesque ladies shuffle the gentlemen into petticoats, and 
appoint themselves in such a way as to exhibit their limbs and 
acrobatic powers to the best advantage. They sulk if not permitted 
to do this, and vie with each other in the boldness with which they 
now prance and gambol before the public. A step lower, and we 
come upon the ballet, which might be called the British Nautch. In 
this degrading show there is seldom an attempt at anything but a 
group in which the women incline towards a centre, with their 
toes directed towards the faces of the occupants in the stalls. If 
there is a variety, it may consist in the fescennine diversions of the 
can-can. There is no effort at artistic grace or study; each performer 
represents 
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‘* A mere dancing girl who shows herself 
Nightly half naked on the stage for money, 
And, with voluptuous motions, fires the blood 
Of inconsiderate youth.” 


Not long since the writer of this paper went to study those social 
objects of natural history that abound in music-halls. He was then 
a witness for the first time to the contortions of a female acrobat. Of 
this lady, in the first place, it might be said that she would have 
been mistaken for a man had her demeanour been a little more 
modest, but she evidently knew the tastes of her audience. She 
crooked her knees round a stick, bent her spine over another, caught 
a trapeze handle with her chin—and the spectacle would not bear a 
detailed account. In another place the writer witnessed a play in dumb 
show, which resembled nothing so much as a Dutch farce described 
by Smollett. This was followed by the bringing forward. of a brace of 
well known monsters, supposed to have, been caught in a fabulous 
city. What struck him as remarkable about this disagreeable sight 
was, that the idiots were attended by a young lady dressed in 
tights and a short jacket, who held a wand in her fingers and pointed 
to the deformities of the gibbering little objects under her charge. 
Here was a stroke of genius on the part of the managers of the con- 
cern, indicative of a knowledge and experience of their age not often 
surpassed! It would be difficult to combine more completely provo- 
catives for the most depraved appetites; and the consequence was 
that the drinking went on with the greatest briskness, and the sodden- 
tainted jokes became fouler and more obtrusive under the influence 
of the precious spectacle, in which lust and curiosity were tickled at 
one sight, 

Can we descend to a lower deep? There is a newspaper from 
which the owner derives an income sufficient to enable him to keep 
an extensive country house, out of which we could take advertise- 
ments. of the most shameless and abominable character. This 
diabolical broadsheet presents its myriad readers.each week with a 
print of a choice murder, in which there is almost invariably a female 
as a victim. ‘The artist not only represents the scene with all the 
horrors he can have the least excuse for inventing under the circum- 
stances, but he makes it a point to expose the figure: of the female 
subject with an indecency rendered absolutely appalling by the 
situation in which she is exhibited. This is the sort of seed upon 
which our gallows birds feed, and it is no wonder that they should 
be brutalised, until, in self-defence, we are obliged to have them 
flogged or hung. Throughout the purlieus of the town, in low 
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tobacco-shops, there is a current sale (never interfered with by the 
police) of papers devoted from beginning to end to sketching the 
adventures of street-walkers, and the modes by which they cultivated 
their profession. It is not within the province of this paper to refer 
to the Blueskin literature which accompanies these abandoned 
records, but in it also the evidences of a leprous impurity are 
distinctly manifest. 

There was a notice in a recent number of this journal of a woman 
whose name has been as notorious as that of the once famous Ano- 
nyma. It may be remarked that there is in London always some person 
of the kind to wear the varnished honours of a queen in the demi-monde; 
but it is not so generally known that it is only within the last twelve 
months that a regular demi-monde class has sprung up in our midst. 
We borrowed the name, but we had not the set to which it applied. 
Our Aeferia consisted mostly of ignorant girls from milliners’ esta- 
blishments, the daughters of broken down tradesmen, or domestic 
servants. From these the ranks of prostitution, both high and low, 
were mainly recruited. But, within a short period, a remarkable 
change in the manners and customs of this class showed the introduc- 
tion of a different element. The women became more cautious in 
style, and were approached with much more audacity by their patrons. 
They fell into a kind of organisation, similar to what exists in Paris, 
and even contributed amongst each other to get up private balls, 
sending out invitations to those whose addresses they were acquainted 
with at the West End clubs. It will astonish some simple and old- 
fashioned people, who were in the habit of speaking of Doll Tear- 
sheet, to learn that tickets for these festivals were not oniy sought for, 
but that the recipients of them had had their names scrutinised by a 
committee ; and so far from some young gentlemen hiding such 
favours in their pockets, they were glad to boast of them, and claim 
advantages over companions who were not sufficiently in the fashion 
to be so honoured. What this all tends to, we cannot venture to 
prophesy. Reckoning up these few facts, along with the amazing de- 
scription of novels with which some ladies have favoured us, we 
cannot certainly congratulate ourselves upon the purity of our times, 
even when contrasted with others. We are not such hypocrites as 
our ancestors, that is the best we can say; and in some of our mis- 
takes there is a leaning towards artistic truth and liberalism. But we 
badly want a reform in our amusements, and a decidedly more 
vigorous application of Lord Campbell’s Act. That the theatres 
would not be worse attended if the actresses resembled ladies instead 
of nondescripts we may be pretty sure. The houses where dressed 
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comedy is sustained are well filled, and the managers have no cause 
to regret that they have depended on the brains of an author, instead 
of on the legs of a page, for attracting money to the doors. With 
reference to hot poetry, the evil will cure itself, and it is not an 
oppressive one just now; indeed, its follies often bring us more 
precious thoughts than the soberer movements of the cool Words- 
worthian neophytes, who were satisfied with caressing clouds, where 
the modern rhymer proclaims his partiality fora mere woman. This 
is not an easy theme to pursue with safety and due candour in a 
periodical intended for general reading. I can therefore only hit 
one or two blots, but they appear to me sufficient to prove a state 
of things which English society would be all the better for alleviat- 
ing, by peremptory and drastic treatment. . 
W. B. 





THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


No. II. 





THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE. SESSION. 


TRANGE and difficult to describe is the interest with 
which an old M.P. looks round the House at the opening 
of a new Parliament. Each man has an excited expression 

on his face, as if he had just escaped shipwreck himself, 
and knew that you, too, had had to fight for your life. There is, to 
discerning eyes, a murderous, wolfish air about the representatives of 
the people, as if each man had gone through a struggle for a plank 
or a hen-coop, and was obliged to drown somebody else to get it. 
That well-fed, vigorous young fellow on the bench below, after a 
sharp tussle, has submerged and put out of political life one of your 
dear old friends who was worth a dozen of him. Most men have 
stories to tell of hair-breadth escapes, excited contests, stormy 
meetings, sharp practices on the other side, spies in the camp, 
bottled-up voters, and the whole catalogue of election dodges. For 
the next three months the smoking-room will, from time to time, be in 
a roar with anecdotes of the late general election. If each member 
were bound to tell, or write, some amusing episode connected with 
his election, and Mr. Helps would lick it into shape, we should have 
one of the most readable books in the world. 

The new men look with a certain defiant air at each other, and 
especially at the opposite benches, and the older members think the 
new a poor exchange for the old and well-remembered faces.. So 
many have gone that the House hardly looks the same. Somebody 
declared that the Speaker rubbed his eyes on the first night, and 
could hardly believe he had not just come back from Australia ; after 
a ten years’ absence. Lord Hotham, the father of the House, precise, 
and somewhat punctilious, but courteous after the manner of the old 
school, will no longer defend the Horse Guards, and take part in 
discussing the Army estimates. Who is not sorry to lose General 
Peel, brother of the great minister, himself an able War-office 
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administrator, once spoken of as leader of the Conservative party 
in succession to Mr. Disraeli, whose frank, brusque, soldier-like 
speeches, flavoured with attic salt, were the delight of the House? 
Which of the new men can replace Bernal Osborne, the audacious 
fargeur, who has said more witty things than any man in St. Stephens, 
and whose wit generally sugars and enwraps a great deal of good 
sense and argument? Who will make up to us the loss we have 
sustained in Roebuck ? that man of feeble frame and superb self- 
reliance,—the Alexander Pope of English politics, as Osborne is its 
Samuel Butler—atrabilious, irritable, sensitive, and egotistic ; but 
spirited, pointed, and incisive?. Who did not wince, if not. quail 
under, that accusing fore-finger, pointed in turn at every part of the 
House, as he claimed to speak, with proud independence of party, in. - 
the name of the English people? . Was any oration more simple or 
more touching in’ its pathos, ever delivered in the British House 
of Commons, than his speech on. the losses of our army before 
Sebastopol? Samuel Laing may be, in the opinion of some, a self- 
seeker and financial adventurer; but who spoke on fiscal and 
financial topics with wider knowledge, or with greater clearness, and 
power of illustration? Edward Horsman’s tall, gaunt figure is no 
more seen below the gangway, in the seat he coveted, but did not 
always obtain, next to the diminutive member for Sheffield. No 
more shall we hear his gloomy vaticinations, or his elaborate reviews 
of the political situation, to the discredit of everybody—his long 
midnight orations, heavy with the fumes of the midnight oil, yet 
polished by the file of the skilful rhetorician, and abounding in 
ingenious antithesis. Who, like him, can spend a month in writing 
a pamphlet of gloomy jeremiads, and can then come down and 
repeat two or three volumes of type without the omission of a word, 
and without assisting his memory by a single note? Of the loss of 
John Stuart Mill less need be said, because party politics may give 
him back to philosophy without a single regret, and because the 
insight he has obtained into the arcana of representative government 
may help him as much as Gibbon’s captaincy of the Hampshire 
Grenadiers assisted the historian of the Roman Empire. Yet we 
miss the fine bald head, the thoughtful features, the profound atten- 
tion, the encouraging “hear, hear,” to the young Liberal member 
learning to think, and the pitying, compassionate smile, when Con- 
servative orators undertook to quote him to his own confusion. 

Nor, among lesser lights who have disappeared from the parlia- 
mentary horizon, can I forget that we have lost Sir W. Heathcote, the 
most gentlemanly of baronets, the amiable, fine-tempered successor 
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of Sir R. H. Inglis in the representation of Oxford University ; 
William Jackson, a hard-headed, self-made man, who has written his 
name in the history of Birkenhead, and of many railway undertakings 
of the great railway time; ex-Lord Advocate Gordon, the most 
affable and successful of the recent possessors of that office ; George 
Carr Glyn, the shrewd City banker and consistent Liberal member 
for Kendal ; Sir George Bowyer, a constitutional lawyer and a Paladin 
of courtesy, although he did suit and service to one party in the 
guise of another ; Henry Baillie, so long the Conservative represen- 
tative of Inverness-shire, a clear, self-possessed speaker, who saw men 
of far inferior ability pass him in the race through some want of tact, 
or temper, or pliability ; Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, most accom- 
: plished of Scotch members, who declined a peerage at the hands of 
Lord Derby, to meet with a humiliating defeat in Perthshire from an 
English stranger, the son of a Liverpool merchant ; Mr. Smollett, 
descendant of the great novelist, a retired civil servant of ‘John 
Company,” whose dry and caustic humour found vent in some 
remarkable speeches on Indian subjects and home politics ; John 
Abel Smith, head of the great City banking firm of Smith, Payne 
& Co., in later days the pale, venerable advocate of Permissive Tem- 
perance Bills, but in his “hot youth” very near upon picking a 
quarrel and forcing a hostile encounter upon “ Vivian Grey,” when the 
latter first stood on the hustings at Wycombe; PoulettScrope, one of the 
mildest-natured, most accomplished men in the House of Commons; 
Sir John Trollope, a model Conservative country gentleman ; old 
John Steel, of Liberal Cockermouth, the best judge of port wine in 
the House, who succumbed, not to a husting’s contest, but to grim 
Death. Tacitus says that “women weep for their friends, but men 
remember them.” It is pain and grief to miss so many “ old familiar 
faces” from the House; and the new men, however full of promise, 
do not as yet supply the void. Many of the men I have named have 
given the best years of their manhood and age to the House of 
Commons, and few men can adequately realise how much political 
experience and constitutional lore are acquired during this long 
period of parliamentary service. 

After a General Election we usually reckon upon seeing about one 
hundred and seventy new members. In this Parliament the number 
is much exceeded. There were fifty-three seats redistributed by the 
Reform Acts. The new constituencies naturally turned their eyes to 
new candidates, and provided themselves with representatives known 
to the locality, who had not yet sat in the House. Hence it happens 
that well-known men like Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Baillie-Cochrane, and 
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Captain Hayter, drop out of the political firmament through dis- 
franchisement, while the newly-enfranchised boroughs send us 
strangers and, so to speak, “nobodies.” The result is, that we get 
the large number of two hundred and twenty-eight new members in 
the present House of Commons. New and often young faces occupy 
the seats which we have been accustomed to see sacredly reserved 
for the magnates of Parliament. The new men seem much interested 
and impressed by the genius loci, and faces of great intelligence and 
intellectual vigour are seen among them. ‘They have their spurs to 
win, and they mean to win them. I never felt more certain of any- 
thing in my life than that the first Parliament after the new Reform 
Bill has brought a number of young politicians into St. Stephen’s who 
will shed new lustre upon our glorious House, and become a part of 
its history. 

There are more young Englishmen than ever who devote them- 
selves to a public career. Do they propose to themselves a light 
task? Do no great social political problems demand from them a 
solution? Mr. Mill, in one of his earlier speeches, enumerated the 
great evils still waiting to be dealt with by the Parliament of this 
country. I wish you could print them in letters of flame, to attract 
the eyes of our young M.P.’s :— 

1. The Curse of Ignorance. 

2. The Curse of Pauperism. 

3. The Curse of (preventible) Disease. 

4. The Curse of a whole population born and nurtured in Crime. 

I don’t want to preach to our young Members, but I can’t forbear 
adding a remark once made by the best nobleman of his day, who 
said that a young man who wished to be useful in his day and gene- 
ration need not wish to be born in an age in which there was greater, 
graver, and more serious work to do. The Eydel family have, I 
admit, never made much impression on these deep-seated evils, but, 
for that matter, has any one else? They are somewhat out of my 
line ; and I handsomely and unreservedly make a present of them to 
the young Members, evidently fond of hard work and full of hope 
and enthusiasm, who filled the benches of the House of Commons on 
the first night of the Session. i 

The first glance round the House was depressing. It seemed as 
if these strange faces had no right to be there, and to shoulder away 
such numbers of older, more experienced, and certainly better-known 
men. Not very pleasant, moreover, to a reserved and quiet man is 
the prospect of having to make the acquaintance of all these new 
Members at some time or other. But if the first aspect of the benches 
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was novel and strange, a second glance was more assuring. There 
is still a good store of old friends left. What hearty salutations and 
kindly nods of recognition sweeten this first night and many sub- 
sequent nights! No where in the world are more sincere friendships 
formed than in the House of Commons. In many cases, moreover, 
it is a friendship sharpened by the zest of absence and separation. 
You live on terms of unreserved intimacy with many of the men 
near you (and not a few of those on the opposite benches). You 
listen to the same speeches, rub shoulders in divisions, pass many 
weary hours in the same committee-room, meet at the same club in 
the morning, and the same “ reception,” the same dinner-party, in the 
evening, and discuss the same bit of gossip in the smoking-room or 
lobby of-the House. Then comes the prorogation, which sends one 
of you to the West of England, perchance, and another to the North 
or East. Sometimes you exchange visits, compare notes about your 
respective places and property, and do a little shooting together. 
But, as a rule, you might as well both be dead and buried for any- 
thing you hear or see of each other in the recess. Then comes the 
first night of the Session, which restores you to your House of Com- 
mons’ friendships, and to the golden balm of your existence. These 
are not men capricious in their attachments, but of proved stedfast- 
ness, upon whose good offices, kindness, consolation, and sympathy 
you may rely with unwavering faith. The grasp of the hand is brief, 
and the words of greeting are few, for it is mauvais gotit to be demon- 
strative in St. Stephen’s; but you promise yourself, I can tell you, 
many hours of pure and unalloyed social enjoyment with the brother- 
members of your set. , 

Nor are these friendships confined to the men who sit on the same 
side of the House. Many of the men opposite, whose cheers you 
fling back, and whose taunts you retort, are your very good neigh- 
bours and intimate boon companions. With them you lend and 
borrow, shoot and hunt, sit in judgment on poachers, highway roads, 
and county bridges, and with their families you marry and intermarry. 
There is usually a certain flavour of formality or punctiliousness in 
the intercourse of the men who sit opposite each other, but with a 
score of them you would trust your life, and to serve these you would 
go to Nova Zembla. 

The House of Commons is in truth a great Club, and in this lies 
its secret charm. It contains infinite diversity of character for the 
man who studies life and manners. The British Parliament boasts 
among its members many of the finest orators living, and if Mr. 
Gladstone does not come up to your mark, a short walk along a 
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corridor will bring you within hearing of Lord Derby. House of 
Commons talk and gossip is the most delightful in the world. Every- 
thing else seems vapid and flavourless to an old M.P. It is abun- 
dantly spiced with the personal element, but it is redeemed from 
frivolity by the immense importance of the issues with which you are 
sent to deal, and the grandeur of the traditions which surround you. 
The House of Commons demands every year larger and larger 
sacrifices of personal ease and comfort from its members. But then 
every year it is growing in power, becoming more predominant in the 
State, silently dwarfing and menacing the Upper Chamber, taking 
into its own hands more and more of the duty of the Executive and 
Administrative, and transforming England into a virtual and un- 
acknowledged Republic, tempered and adorned by a great and con- 
stitutional Queen, and regulated by the balance-wheel of an illus- 
trious Second Chamber of rank, wealth, and vast social influence. 
We are all justly proud of our functions and dominating position, 
yet if I were disposed to moralise, I should say that never had a 
representative assembly in a Christian land less cause for over- 
weening vanity and conceit, when we remember the depths of 
ignorance, vice, and wretchedness of large masses of our population. 

The Treasury bench fills early, and its crowded state gives point 
and significance to Mr. Headlam’s announcement, opportunely made 
to-night, that he will early call attention to the accommodation sup- 
plied by the present House, and to the report of his committee 
thereupon. When secretaries, and law officers, and under-secre- 
taries are jammed together, so that there is hardly room for the 
Premier, Mr. Gladstone arrives, fresh as the camellia in his coat, and 
looking equal to any amount of work. He is cheered by his fol- 
lowers. The mover and seconder of the Address—in a deputy- 
lieutenant’s uniform, and the old court-dress respectively—are at first 
the observed of all observers ; but they are comparatively unnoticed 
when two ministers are observed to be seated together, who raised 
terrific bursts of laughter and cheering at each other’s expense 
only two or three sessions ago. Members gaze with unappeasable 
curiosity at the Right Hon. John Bright, President of the Board of 
Trade, and the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, who sit “cheek by jowl,” as the vulgar have 
it, on the Treasury bench, and ever and anon exchange amicable 
remarks. We could not forget that the one had called the other the 
“intellectual gladiator” of the House, and that the “ intellectual 
gladiator” had talked at his friend as a “mischievous demagogue.” 
So much truer is it in politics than in friendship that you should 
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speak of your enemy as if he might one day become your friend, 
and of your friend as if he might one day become your enemy. 

It is impossible to look along that first Ministerial bench without 
admitting the tremendous debating power and weight of the Treasury 
broadside. The Premier himself is a three-hundred-pounder, if that 
be the largest piece of ordnance known. Lowe and Bright have 
proved against each other the prowess which they will now employ 
—*how long?” it would be too curious to inquire—against the 
common foe. Cardwell, precise, clear-headed, and fluent ; Coleridge, 
the silver-tongued ; Layard, the impetuous and antagonistic “ bull of 
Nineveh” ; Moncreiff, the rotund and rhetorical Lord Advocate ; 
Bruce, Goschen, Stansfeld, Ayrton, Baxter, Otway, Grant Duff,— 
these are colleagues of whom no Prime Minister need be ashamed. 
Nor is this all the debating strength at the back of the Premier. On 
the second bench are two ex-Ministers, not inferior in weight and 
ability to the best of his colleagues. Sir George Grey, fertile in 
resources and an experienced administrator, sits behind the Govern- 
ment to give it the benefit of his counsel; and next him is Sir 
Roundell Palmer, who has abstained from seizing the splendid prize 
of the Great Seal, because his conscience is tender in the matter of 
the temporalities of the Irish Church. Truly, Mr. Gladstone, when 
he looks down the Treasury bench, and casts a glance behind, may 
feel some confidence in the number, valour, and skill of the army 
he leads forth to battle. 

Yet, when Mr. Disraeli rises to criticise the Queen’s speech, how 
speedily he tranquillises the apprehensions of his friends. Under his 
easy, pleasant, almost patronising air, towards the Government, there 
lurks a consciousness of power which possibly occasions secret mis- 
givings on the Treasury bench. It is impossible to deny that his 
recent tenure of power, his attainment of the premiership before the 
great orator his rival, his consummate tact, not only in managing 
his party, but in leading the House, have inspired his followers 
with increased confidence in his boundless resources. His brilliant 
success is just of that kind to nerve him to higher deeds of 
daring, to give new point to his sarcasms, and a higher flight to his 
rhetoric. He is himself a host, nor are his troops in other respects 
badly officered. If Lord Stanley declares upon any matter con- 
nected with foreign affairs, that our policy has been injudicious, the 
House of Commons will hardly believe Mr. Otway’s assertion to the 
contrary. In Sir John Pakington and Mr. Corry, the new Secretary 
for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty will find critics who are 
not to be pooh-poohed, and who will insist upon economy being 
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attained without any diminution of efficiency. Mr. Hardy is quite a 
match for Mr. Bruce in Home Office administration, or Mr. Goschen 
in Poor-Law legislation, while he is a better debater than either upon 
church questions. Lord John Manners now and then dashes into a 
debate with no little success, and has made the rafters ring as loud 
as anybody, in his time, with friendly plaudits. Mr. Ward Hunt is 
a “general utility” debater, and is voted by everybody to be a 
pleasant, unassuming, good fellow. 

Mr. Disraeli, moreover, has two ex-Ministers on a back bench, 
with whom he can trump Sir George Grey and Sir Roundell Palmer. 
Who has more weight with the House than old Mr. Henley? or 
who has greater credit for amiability and good intentions than Mr. 
Walpole? These two parliamentary magnates still remain constant 
to their third bench on the Conservative side. They sit together, 
and the ex-Home Secretary supplies the missing links which the 
deafness of the venerable Member for Oxfordshire causes him to 
lose. Mr. Henley’s independence of thought and homely originality 
of expression always secure for him an eager hearing, and perhaps 
if Mr. Disraeli had his pick and choice of the men behind him, he 
would rather leave a Liberal orator in the hands of Mr. Henley than 
of any one else. 

The strange aspect of the House this session is not a little in- 
creased by a new arrangement of the seats under and in the front 
gallery. The front seat on the floor of the House under the gallery 
has always been reserved for peers. Here, as the place of the 
greatest distinction and convenience, the late Prince Consort listened 
to Sir Robert Peel’s speech on abolishing the Corn Laws. Here the 
Prince of Wales is found half-a-dozen times at least every year, and 
especially when the great debates of the session culminate in a 
division.. Here, the Royal Dukes of Edinburgh and Cambridge 
take their places by his side. Now, royalty is driven from the floor 
into the gallery, and the peers must follow. Members have the 
first and greatest right to their own house, and as the Speaker will not 
hear of a new House of Commons in his time, declaring that it will 
be impossible to get a larger house, in which every one will be so 
well heard, and as the new Government refuse to find the money 
for a new building, Mr. Layard has set to work to gain thirty-six 
additional seats for members. The believers in omens must needs 
shake their heads over the fact that the first act of the new and more 
democratic House of Commons is to “turn out the Peers.” The 
victims of this case of “eviction in high life” will be accommo- 
dated in the front row of the gallery, now allotted to ambassadors 
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&c., and a second bench also along its entire length will receive 
the overplus of peers and distinguished visitors. Royalty would 
much prefer to occupy the old seats, which were cozy and in shadow, 
and from which it could hold conversation with individual members, 
while in the gallery it will sit in a most prominent place, and in the 
flood of light which pours down from the roof. On the other hand, 
the royal princes will escape the seeming indignity and real incon- 
venience of being turned out of the House on a division being 
called, and of meeting a crowd of members at the door and perco- 
lating slowly through the assemblage until the hall outside was 
gained. The distinguished visitors in the Ambassadors’ Gallery will 
not leave their places on a division ; but the royal party have been 
able hitherto to come and go so quietly and unobtrusively during a 
debate, that they are likely to take the change to heart, and to be 
rather less frequent in their attendance in future. This we should 
regret, for the best orators, we observe, speak with more spirit and 
vivacity in the presence of the heir apparent. 

The debate on the Queen’s speech was a contest with swords of 
lath. Of a very different character will be the debates to be in- 
augurated when this sheet meets the eyes of Mr. URBAN’s readers. 
Rapier and broad-sword, carefully polished and sharpened, will then 
be taken out of the parliamentary armoury. Ringing cheers on one 
side will be answered by counter-cheers on the other. The chiefs 
will taunt and mock each other, like those of Homer, and the whole 
nation will watch the fray, and array itself either on the side of 
Achilles or Hector. 


, 


Epicurus Eypet, M.P. 





No PEACE. 


sp HE ashes of our perished sires 
Are blown about, or damped by rain ; 
The earth is torn by sullen fires, 
The ocean writhes as though in pain. 
There is no peace ; the winds are heard, 
From east and south, and north and west ; 
The forests with the storms are stirred, 
The clouds a moment never rest. 


‘The mind of man is never still, 
Weak men are smitten by the strong ; 
‘The sands are scattered from the hill, 
And right is fettered oft by wrong. 
‘The rage for conquest never tires, 
And human lives like waves rush on ; 
While gold the hearts of millions hires, 
Their idol and their greatest one. 


Our virtues lessen, vices grow, 
‘The voice of discord ever raves ; 
In many a sad and ghastly row, 
War’s victims sleep in nameless graves. 
Where concord should abound there wakes 
But fiery passion—hideous greed ; 
A turmoil as when thunder shakes, 
The mountain and the river reed. 


The moans of ocean in the night 
Like human murmurs blend and sound, 
As though in darkness, or in light, 
Great misery grasped the whole world round. 
i 
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The earth and sea alike are filled 

With awful truths—with hopes and fears ; 
The nation’s cries are never stilled, 

But roll through all the solemn years. 


The discords of the great and small 
Are mingled in one endless roar ; 
Our hopes, like fire-sparks, rise and fall, 
And reach the ravaged heart no more. 
Things seem at rest that are not so, 
There is no peace on land or sea ; 
While centuries come, and centuries go, 
Man’s solemn woes will ever be. 


S. H. Brappsury. 





A FEW TURF MEMORIES. 


No. II. 


theme. The Moor,—with its long line of stands; its historical 
Red House, where we have so often stood with poor Mr. 
@ Robinson, watching the Portland Plate horses marshalled for 
the start ; and “the hill” which breaks the flat so beautifully,—looks 
more the real racing thing than any other course in the kingdom. 
The hill especially is big with the memory of Bill Scott. Here, in 
’37, his horse Epirus (belonging to ‘‘the remarkable young ’un,” as 
he always termed Mr. Bowes) rolled into the ditch, and threw him 
into the course right on the track of Harry Edwards on Prime 
Warden. His collar-bone united quick enough, but when, next 
year, he was on Don John, the first St. Leger winner ever trained at 
Pigburn, and reached the spot once more, he sent out his horse as if 
with a savage determination to be by himself this time in front, and 
Lanercost and every horse in the race felt it “like an electric 
shock.” The brothers Scott have always been specially connected 
with Doncaster, and it is no wonder that there is a regular rush from 
all parts of the Moor at the Tuesday morning exercise, when the 
Whitewall fly, with the white horse in, is seen coming across it to its 
well known post two distances from home. Perhaps The Wizard 
never surprised Doncaster much more than when Taraban, with poor 
Carroll up, took the lead at starting in the Doncaster Stakes, and won 
by ahead. The chestnut was full of port wine that day, which he 
had drunk most greedily. They had tried whisky, but it passed off 
too soon ; and they gave champagne in vain to General Peel between 
his Ascot Cup heats. 

There could have been no finer treat than seeing Blacklock go the 
first two miles in 3°37 min. of that four-mile race over this course, in 
which he fairly galloped the St. Leger-winning Duchess to death. 
Old Yorkshiremen may well hate to hear him and his blood abused. 
They tell how he went four miles at the same pace without a falter, 
reaching further and further, as it seemed to their enraptured vision, 
at every stride. His queer forelegs and short tail, and “ half-moon 
head,” did not improve him, but his stride was what they loved. 
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Mr. Kirby used to tell us about him, as he did of his dealings with 
the house of Romanoff, and the great Scotch trotting match with 
Lord Eglinton’s father in it; and once when we sought for a little 
more information about General Chass¢, the old man rose from his 
chair, at eighty-five, collared us, and made us support him across the 
room, while he followed, lifting up his legs, to show how the 
chestnut stepped on ship-board, when they had blindfolded him, and 
he had become nervous by hitting the doorstep of the stable. Chass¢ 
was a savage, but there were many nearly as bad, and Major Yar- 
borough (who was prone to hang erring greyhounds in the field) 
wouldn’t have Dumpling back to Heslington when, after rearing, 
he knelt down and bit the ground at York till he was abso- 
lutely beaten from the starting-post with a rail. We do not remem- 
ber to have ever seen any demur as to starting, at Doncaster, or 
any of those extraordinary waiting races, which sometimes occupy 
more than twenty minutes, because no jockey will make play. 
The present Duke of Buccleuch was quite puzzled when he once 
started the horses at Dumfries, and each jockey had orders to wait 
on the other. “ Go, go/” said his grace; but a walk was the only 
response. “ Go along!” “I beg your pardon, your grace,” said 
* Sim,” touching his cap, “when you've said ‘go’ we can do as we 
like.” “Qh, that’s it,” was the rejoinder; “I thought you were 
obliged to begin and gallop directly ; so good afternoon.” 

Many old customs have departed from Doncaster, and among 
others, the late Earl of Scarborough’s, viz., sending a subscription of 
4/. every year to the race fund. Those were the days of race-balls 
and carriages-and-four with outriders, from the great county seats, 
all freighted with visitors tothe stand. ‘The cup was once simply a 
flagon of honour, and was handed round full of mulled wine at the 
race-ball. It was then washed out, and the clerk of the course took 
it round, and it was not unfrequently filled to the brim with fivers, 
one-pound-notes, and sovereigns, and the stewards made up the 
balance. The whole face of things seems changed since then. ‘The 
club is deserted where there used to be such merry doings, and 
where a noble earl threatened to make old Artis, late at night, “a 
pale martyr, with his shirt of fire,” because when he came down in 
his night things he didn’t get a glass of whisky fast enough. Whole 
acres have been covered with fresh houses; an enclosure row is one 
in truth, now that Leadbeater, who could project his massive form 
into the thick of it, and fairly cleave his way to some wretched 
welsher at the core, is sleeping in a 6 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. coffin 
(as the sexton took care to tell us), not far from Vincent Dowling and 
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Little Joey Munyard, at Brompton ; and the secret of the sale field 
is thus defined by cynics: “ Take chestnuts as big as a mountain 
and as much white as you can get on them to Doncaster, so that the 
buyers can see them well—those are the things to sell.” 

From Doncaster we get over the Trent, and away to Newmarket. 
We once walked across the country from Ely, and a weary dead 
level way we found it. Except as a quiet contrast, the heath never 
had the same charm for us as the two great northern meetings, as 
everything is changed since 1842, when the rail only came to Bishop 
Stortford. “Conolly (whom we had seen the year before, the lion of 
the Wolverhampton meeting) died of brain fever that week, and 
John Day, Robinson, and Chifney, were all in the saddle. Old John 
won that day on Canadian, which was soon after the subject of an 
action against the fourth estate; and we found “Old Sam” giving a 
three year old a bye-canter for Mr. Thornhill’s benefit. “ Crocky ” was 
there with his expressionless face and glassy eye, and his roll of white 
linen round his neck; so was “ Crutch Robinson,” with his broad 
Lancashire ; and Gully, upright as a life-guard and grave as a Den- 
man, on his cob, by the side of the cords, with his card in his hand, 
and his cigar,—whose fire was as eternal as that of the Prytaneum— 
between his lips. Every ancient landmark of wood or brick was 
there then, little brick barns for weighing-houses, with windows like 
those of a bad cow-shed, mere pumps for betting places, on one of 
which Mr. Pedley’s voice was often heard “supreme.” The mag- 
nates of the Jockey Club had only the ring, a few country people, 
and the fowls of the air as their audience ; no cheap visitors to dis- 
turb their repose by defying Starling and his myrmidons. The 
present noble army of roughs was undreamt of, or in its boisterous 
babyhood somewhere. Mr. Thornhill could call up Chifney after the 
canter, to the side of his phaeton, of which he filled about five- 
sixths, and left a sixth for his wife, and talk without being earwigged ; 
and Lord Exeter looked almost happy with his clear cut, pale, 
patrician features, as he rode towards the Ditch stables, with Sam 
Darling, or Mann, at his side and his umbrella under his arm. 
“The Squire” could linger near the Ditch stables after the races, and 
have a trial, and scarcely a soul, save “a solitary horseman” 
trotting back to hall in Downing College, would see him. To par- 
ticularise events is a bootless task. We never saw a finish for 
steadiness and measure like that of Chapple’s on Landgrave for the 
Cambridgeshire Stakes, and strange to say, the horse was subsequently 
stolen from Mr. Gratwicke. He was heard of on Salisbury Plain, 
but after that, all trace was lost. ‘Where did the dark brown go? 
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Gentle shepherd, tell me where?” The prettiest sight we ever 
saw there was Lord of the Isles, led dancing away with a perfect 
network of veins in his beautiful coat, after winning the Two 
Thousand, and the Marquis of Anglesea dashing after him like a 
boy, to pat his quarters. The saddest was Teddington, after he had 
been beaten under 9 st. 7 Ibs., for the Cesarewitch, led off then and 
there for a race over the Beacon course, under ro st., and pulling up 
with Weathergage, both broken down, behind Kingston. A 
brighter and more perfectly trained horse, to the eye, we never saw 
stripped than Blue Gown, when Wells and he joined company with 
Birdcage before the last Cambridgeshire. For Criterion excitement 
nothing equalled the day of Mountain Deer, when the little “Squire” 
almost went crazed, and galloped his pony into space, waving his 
stick and shouting when the colt went to the post. 

Our first recollection of Epsom is in 1842, when the horses 
started out of The Warren, and the “Surrey cavalry” came charging 
over the hill to get a view of the race at both ends. Attila’s beautiful 
white-reach head, of which old Herring was wont to speak with such 
rapture, was in front, some two distances from home, and the big 
brown Robert de Gorham, with a quart of Gorhambury ale inside 
him, essayed to catch him in vain. Job Marson, then quite a 
youngster, was third on old Mr. Allen of Malton’s Belcceur, and» the 
fourth horse, Lord Westminster's Auckland had a peculiar interest 
for us. As a yearling, he and a black filly were almost boiled alive, 
coming by the North Western, from Moor Park to Eaton. The latter 
was the most fearful object we ever beheld, and she soon died; but 
the colt ripened into Auckland, a pretty fair colt in his day. It was 
said that the railway were glad to compromise with the Marquis, and 
that 3000 guineas was the sum. Coldrenick was the bubble of that 
Epsom day, and Old John could not even make a decent fight of it 
up to the road, while the thin tailed Rover, with the ruby-faced 
Macdonald up, made a comical pair in the ruck. Sam Chifney 
and his nephew Frank Butler, finished together fifth and sixth, for 
when his uncle was concerned Frank’s bump of veneration was large, 
and he always liked to be near him in a race, and take a lesson in 
the creeping business. None of those twenty-four jockeys take silk 
now, and fourteen are in their graves. Bill Scott, or “ Black Bill,” 
always looked remarkably well in Colonel Anson’s “all white,” as 
his dark complexion was such a fine contrast to his jacket. Attila 
did no good. We believe that he did not leave a foal in Eng- 
land, and that he died in the ship on his passage out. The g lb. 
extra at Goodwood, and the wanton cutting up which Scott gave him 
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on that occasion, virtually broke his heart. Herring and Lord 
Chesterfield quarrelled about his picture, and the former always 
calculated that taking the horse cost him 200/. 

Those were grand days for the road. Each drag seemed to have a 
man on it, whose whole study had been neat chaff, and bad riders and 
policemen caught it heaviest. We were never more pleased than 
with the calm objurgation of the funny man to a policeman, who was 
talking to a servant-girl over a garden wall in Epsom :—“ Oh, Robert!” 
As for an old lady who had got among the Philistines by mistake in 
the railway, when some one asked a wayfarer out of the window what 
o’clock it was by his gaiters, she went into such a fit of laughter, that 
her husband had to pat her back to bring her to. As regards scenes 
in the paddock, we have seldom seen a greater rush than there 
was when Voltigeur, the lusty hope of Yorkshire, showed there 
all “ready to go fort brass.” We always think of poor Frank 
manceuvring to go last out of the paddock, on the little chestnut 
and the big bay, as Wells in the cherry jacket did in after years ; of 
Beadsman, as the very plainest, and Wild Dayrell as the biggest of 
Derby winners ; of Catherine Hayes, the very pick of Oaks mares, 
both in look and hill creeping ; of Blink Bonny, looking short and 
ragged as a 30/. hack; of Kettledrum, with a skin like satin; of 
Ellington, looking as ill-natured as colt could do when he was 
saddled ; of Blair Athol, who might, to the eye, have been six weeks 
in work; of Klarikoff, who was sold for 6000/7, smothered in a 
railway fire, and buried in a sand pit near Doncaster, before he 
was three weeks older ; of Savernake, stepping proudly across the 
sward with his flag up, and looking very different to his potbellied 
Doncaster self ; and of Hermit, the despised ‘ Barebones” of a day 
of snow and hail which broke the heart of Lord Hastings, though 
as he said toa friend not long before his death, “I never showed 
it—did I?” There are many groups, too, that will rise up before 
us, Sydney Herbert, that handsomest of Englishmen, in that black 
surtout and white trousers which became him so well, lolling full 
length on the grass with some other cabinet ministers, and starting 
up and running to look at a favourite ; Mat Dawson in vain trying 
to get the saddle to his mind on Buckstone, because Mr. Merry, from 
an idea that it will impede the action of the shoulders, won’t hear of 
a breast girth; Mr. Meiklam walking out of the meadow gate with 
Tom Dawson behind Stilton, with Carroll, not bigger than an ape, up; 
Marlow, and the fat, golden-haired Palmer, the poisoner, following 
Nettle out of the same daisied meadow, the latter little thinking that 
the rope was already made which was to hang him in the next 
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“Merrie month of May;” poor John Osborne, walking moodily by 
Saunterer’s side, and throwing up his hands and saying in despair, 
“ J know nothing of him,” and yet knowing too well that Jackson had 
his black as safe in money fetters as if he were hamstrung; and 
joyous old Pam, who had ridden down, chaffing Baron Rothschild 
about his “great camel, King of the Vale,” and getting countered 
about his “ scrubby little Baldwin.” Of course Pam had the best of 
it, as “the camel” fell, and Saccharometer fell over him, and thence 
came paralysis and death to poor Lord Strathmore. 

Lanercost was poisoned the first year we ever looked on Ascot, in 
days when every one had to “ walk through the forest,” from Slough 
station, to get there. ‘The Kirby chocolate jacket pulled up in des- 
perate distress, while Beeswing forged a-head, and Mr. Ord was 
avenged on Bob Johnson, who swore by all his gods that he wouldn’t 
come south with her—* You may gang yersel.” The pair were six 
times pitted against each other, and the horse had three to two the 
best of it, and there was a dead heat as well. We have never had 
such stirring antagonism since, and never shall again. ‘The brown, 
as a specimen of an English cup horse, and she as a sweetly- 
turned mare, were almost unique; and it was worth a five-pound 
note to see them walk to the post together, even with such moderate 
artistes as Noble and Cartwright in the saddle. Curiously enough, 
she was never put to him ; but her owner preferred Sir Hercules and 
Galanthus, before he became convinced that Touchstone was the nick 
for her. Mr. Charles Davis, the Queen’s huntsman, used to sigh, 
as the stands lengthened and the gazeboos grew higher, for the good 
old times when lords and ladies promenaded on the course between 
the races, and when Fitzroy Stanhope and all the bucks of his gene- 
ration were young. With the crowd, Ascot has more especially lost 
its charm, as of all courses it is one of the worst for foot people to 
see the finish. Teddington and Stockwell, West Australian and 
Kingston, and Tim Whiffler and Buckstone were such struggles as 
few would have cared to miss. General Peel pitched ominously a 
mile from home, and when he did crack at the stand, he seemed to 
stop in his stride as if his heart had burst. How a horse who ran the 
cur he did in the Doncaster Cup the year before, finished level with 
Ely the first time, neither of his trainers nor his jockeys can explain. 

The meeting of ’53 was the one we always liked best. Besides 
Teddington’s Cup there was an opening finish between two chest 
nuts, both cracks, but very different to the eye, Ephesus and Ariosto. 
Alfred Day won that remarkable stakes in which he waited away in 
the Palmerston green jacket nearly half a distance on Buckthorn ; 
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Ilex and Weathergage, those two stickers, had a fine struggle “ once 
round ;” and Frank Butler won one of his grandest finishes on Ninny- 
hammer. The New Stakes is, after all, the heart of Ascot racing ; 
but, somehow or other, the winner always fails over the Derby. One 
year we thought we had found something delightful at last among 
the dark ones as they saddled, and it proved to be Musjid; but he 
and his Derby second, Marionette, were only third and nowhere. 
Never did such a good-looking trio as Kingston, Hobbie Noble, and 
Buckthorn come out for it; but the same curse was on the winner, 
“ Hobbie,” when he arrived at Epsom with 6,000/. on his head and 
a prizefighter at his heels. Even Thormanby, great as he was at 
weight and a hill, failed by a neck to break the spell. One of its 
recent lucky winners was Clydesdale, but his legs went ; and Alfred 
Day seldom “ rode for dear life” as he did on little Alvediston, when 
things looked lowering at Danebury, and all the family money was 
on. It was only a head after all. 

Our next jump is from “the royal county” to Sussex, but we 
must look in at Mitchell Grove on our way to Epsom. It lies some 
four miles away from Ham House. You pass an old lake rich in 
coots and dabchicks, and ride up a long avenue cut out of nut woods, 
where Lord Leaconfield’s never draw, and which once formed part of 
the Goodwood country. From thence you emerge on to a sort of 
park run wild, with clumps of trees and underwood, amid which 
many a rabbit 


‘*¢ Fondles its own harmless face,” 


and then skirt a road on the hill-side, which takes you past a deep 
grove of beeches, right into the dell. The old manor house, with its 
turrets and great gates, seems to have shrunk from its original size, 
and on the height in front is the clock-tower, which takes no note of 
time, except by its cupola, which has rotted from the bottom and 
sunk to one side. Harry Hill, and Lea Farm, ahd Old Greys, lie 
on its north-west side, opposite to Findon. Here was old Forth’s 
domain, and he strolled about that large thatched drive, or sat out 
cogitating under the shadow of his favourite tree some new surprise 
for Epsom. He never menaced touts with pitchforks, but he once 
took a much more effectual revenge. When he once saw one of 
those ambassadors up a tree, he simply called to the lad on the 
favourite, “ Come here, boy ; don't you see that horse is lame?” and tied 
his handkerchief so tight around him, that the horse limped in his 
walk. Of course, two messages went up by the coach that night, one 
to lay, and another to take. He was a great believer in destiny. A 
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purse lay in the compartment of the railway carriage when he entered 
it to go to Merry Monarch’s Derby, and he felt a conqueror at once. 
Frederick, Foig-a-Ballagh, Little Wonder, Merry Monarch, and Sting, 
were all trained by him here, but he and his white hat have long since 
been missing from among the living. Rama, and a host of other 
winners, have repaid Goater’s care since then, and touts have to 
guide their ways with discretion. The spot has ‘also contributed 
Governess to the Oaks’ roll, and very heavily Mr. Gratwicke paid 
for letting a jockey see over the stable, when she went rather amiss 
that summer. At times that Sussex squire had as many as fifteen to 
sixteen horses in training, but his devotion to them proved his end. 
The cold wind nipped too shrewdly when he tried Preceptress with 
Ebony, and he never looked up again, and the pyebald pony’s daily 
task was ended. 

It is quite a treat to see Goodwood in August, when all the races 
are forgotten. 

The guns of the naval review at Portsmouth were discoursing their 
wild music in the distance as we left Chichester, whose cathedral 
spire is reared once more above the late Duke’s resting-place in the 
Lady Chapel. The dust and scurry of a race crowd, and the flying 
chaff of*the tinker, take all the marrow and beauty out of a walk. 
‘Thence as we strolled down the well-remembered road, under the 
giant elms, 


** Whose self-same shadows flecked the sward 
In days of good Queen Anne,” 


which enjoy the lower ground, as the beech of barrel and staves 
utility does the downs, and past thatched cottages, rich with clematis 
and honeysuckle, or clusters of the cottage vine, we felt that we knew 
at last, after a quarter of a century’s self-delusion, the real delights of 
Goodwood. The cedar of Lebanon spreads its arms so widely over 
the road at Waterbeach inn, that on a winter’s night men have to sit 
up with it, like the gardener with the sick cactus, and sweep the 
gathering snow from its branches. John Scott's horses have always 
stood here as far back as when Hornsea and Carew took the Cup in 
successive years for Lord Chesterfield. Messrs. Payne and Grevile’s 
team always went to the house. The Dairy, Singleton, Shebbington, 
Westerton, and all the farm-houses round, take in race-horses, and 
both farmers and men jealously hold “a watching brief” to see if 
their stable wins. About thirty can be taken in at the Farm, where 
Mr. Clark, the under-steward, resides, and he has enough to do sorting 
them and finding pails. He could only accommodate Ely by empty- 
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ing the guano house ; but Tom Oliver was delighted, and vowed when 
he ushered his bay into residence, that “ it was as big as all Notting- 
ham race-course,” and when he had won the Cup, he declared to Mr. 
Clark that his horse never ran so well, and that the smell of the 
guano was the tonic which did it. 

Once under those beautiful elms and limes, and we arrive at the 
scene of many turf tales. Charles XII. striding past Hyllus in their 
thousand guinea match; Robinson sailing home on Envoy to the 
utter dismay of the “‘ House Party,” as the Duke had not dropped a 
word about his chestnut over the claret at night ; General Gilbert 
winning on The Tiger ; Cotherstone helped a cripple off the course ; 
Ithuriel lumbering home by himself, while Red Deer and the rest ran 
the wrong course ; Lord George standing with folded arms in the 
weighing house, and giving one of his jockeys a look under which he 
quails; Alice Hawthorne, with “ Sim” in the pea-green, slipping along 
like a hare at half speed ; Van Tromp leading Cossack a weary Queen’s 
Plate dance, and Lord and Lady Eglinton meeting the tartan jacket 
on its return to scale ; John Day bidding the pigskin farewell on The 
Hero ; Dervish dying inch by inch, despite all Alfred Day’s nursing ; 
The Wizard quite happy to be stopped without any aid from Sam 
Rogers’s formidable check rein; Saunterer and Fisherman having 
their third and last grand duel ; and Ely coming back to scale with 
his gay head in air, and Cambuscan owning him his true master at 
last. 

After all, it is the earlier days of Goodwood we love best, when we 
lived by Bognor, and walked through the cornfields across the plain 
from the sea, or rode down from Fetter Lane by Falkner’s coach. 
The old Duke was then in being, and he and “ George ” were starting 
upwards of fifty horses from the house stables at a meeting. The old 
steward, father-in-law to Frank Butler, in a black coat, seemed to be 
clerk of the course, and the labourers, in smock frocks and staves, 
kept the course in their own queer fashion, refreshing themselves with 
green apples and ginger-beer, often looking on with rapture and awe 
at that pea and thimble, which they were told to suppress, and cheer- 
ing, like country gentlemen behind Mr. Disraeli, whenever the house 
stable won. The old Duke liked to see them there ; but thieves 
multiplied, and the A’s grew inevitable. 

The Duke began racing in 1824, with Dandizette, by Whalebone 
(second for the Oaks), Hurly Burly, Spree, and Miss Craven, the 
ancestress of Baleine, Physalis, and the other Glasgow roans. 
Helenus and Hampden were his somewhat dubious paddock sultans, 
and out of fourteen or fifteen brood mares there was no line 
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of blood he liked better than Artis by Quiz, from which his H sort— 
Hindoo, Hindostan, &c.—sprang. His first Oaks winner, Gulnare, 
by Smolensko, was a good 800 guinea purchase, very speedy and 
with a beautiful head, but rather light of bone, and a doubtful stayer. 
Still, no mare could have run more gamely in a long, punishing finish 
with Dandizette’s half-sister and Brocard from Tattenham Corner. She 
won her first eleven races for the Duke, and died of enlarged heart 
at Hampton Court paddocks, a few seasons after she had foaled The 
Corsair. Linkboy, by Aladdin, a purchase from Mr. Nowell, was his 
Grace’s first Goodwood Cup winner, but it was Mus, whose forte was 
1} miles, which brought the Orange Cup to his sideboard. His 
Grace had been aid-de-camp to the Prince, and therefore he set a 
special value on this trophy. The big Bizarre was a very remarkable 
horse, and good either for a short course or a distance. He went to 
the stud, and was then trained again, won races, tried one of his own 
stock, and beat him at the weights. 

Lothario was a small, clever, and nice tempered horse. The Port 
at Newmarket was his best performance, and Lord Exeter was so 
astonished at his defeat of Phlegon by a head, that his lordship 
backed him ever after. Red Deer, own brother to Red Hart and 
Red Hind, was very blood-like, slow, and a great stayer. Red Hart, 
on the contrary, began badly, but had great pace when he was once in 
action,—“ a clipper if he got the best of it, but he seldom did.” John 
Day thought it impossible that he could beat Conyngham over the 
A. F. for the Grand Duke Michael, and vowed he would “ make him 
whistle before he gets to the bushes,” and John Kent immediately bet 
him an even sovereign that his colt was not in front any part of the 
way—and won it bya head. ‘There was no nicer and gamer little 
mare than Refraction, and she did her greatest thing in the Nassau, 
when carrying 9 lbs. extra she ran a dead heat with Queen Pomare after 
being left at the post. Officious was very fast and never beaten, and 
Ghillie Callum was far better than either The Nigger or Bee Hunter, 
on the latter of whom the party put 15,000/. in the Port, when he 
finished a dead heat with Knight of Avenel. Hernandez was a use- 
ful, lucky horse, who could not “act” on hard ground. He and Red 
Hind and The Nigger won the first Triennial Stakes at Newmarket. 

His Grace liked stable time better than either races or trials. Lord 
Stradbroke matched for him, and Newmarket, Goodwood, and Ascot 
were almost his only battle fields. He did the thing in a princely way 
at Goodwood during the race week, and the trumpeter, at the top of 
the corner stand “ sounded for the assault” the moment the starter’s 
flag went down. When Lord George died, his Grace seemed to care 
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less about horses, and Red Hind’s temper and Ghillie Callum’s 
break down sadly disappointed him. After a short period of “ Mr. 
Gordon,” the whole thing was given up. A future winner of the 
Derby, Wild Dayrell, was sold among the yearlings. The Kents, 
father and son, took to farming and winning with their Southdowns at 
the Smithfield Club, and nothing but the plates of “‘ Borneo, late Do 
the Boys” and William the Conqueror were left in the racing 
stables. 

On the Cup day, Lord March’s visitors from Molecomb joined the 
house party, and as many as eighty would dine in the large ball room. 
The Duke of Bedford, Lord Waterford, Lord Exeter, Lord Jersey, 
Lord Eglinton, Lord Clifden, Lord Glasgow, Lord Derby (who 
always proposed the Duke’s health), Lord George Bentinck, Lord 
Winchelsea, Mr. Grevile, Mr. George Payne, and Mr. Gratwicke were 
all there ; and Admiral Rous would read out the list for the next day, 
when the ladies had left. Lord March, Captain Pettat, Lord Win- 
chelsea, General Gilbert, “The Squire,” the Hon. A. Villiers (with 
his long legs and peculiarly dusky leathers), Count Battyhany, Mr. 
Scobell, Lord Howth, Major Richardson, and Mr. Percy Williams 
were.all gentlemen riders. “The Captain,” as the last-named was 
generally called, was in great repute, as he could ride 9g st. 12 lbs., and 
the trainers and Lord George used always to say that he could get the 
last ounce out of a horse. Hence he had Alice Hawthorne, The 
Cure, Pyrrhus the First, Red Deer, Red Hart, St. Lawrence, and 
Bellissima, and some rare cocktails through his hands. Many of the 
gentlemen jocks formed the house party ; but those who were in great 
requisition for the light weights seldom cared to “aggravate” them- 
selves by coming in to dinner, and often “walked” instead. The 
Duke always kept a place near himself for such absentee jockeys, 
and would ring for a cup of tea, and gravely hand them a peach to 
eat with it, when they appeared, after their toils, at dessert. The 
trainers didn’t like the heavy weights, with a strong week before their 
horses ; but on Thursday and Friday they had plenty to do, and even 
Lord George would enter three horses and run them all. 

In earlier days, when Mr. Delme Radcliffe was in the saddle, there 
was a Cocked Hat Stakes ; but they never descended to bonnet ab- 
surdities. Still, if you ask gentlemen jockeys of a past generation 
which course they loved best, you will find that they were fondest or 
the Bibury, and always talk with enthusiasm of the hill from old 
Day’s, when they “ come such a clatter into the bottom.” 


H. H. D. 





TALES FROM THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 


Do. I—Grace Wellborn. 


SHOWING HOW A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY WAS HELPED TO A 
GOOD HUSBAND BY A MADMAN, 


: E shall have to take you into a low neighbourhood 
G i Zp inhabited by many very disreputable folks, but as 


a charming young lady was wooed and won there 
it is to be hoped that your gentility will pardon us. 
Besides, as one of those to whom we shall introduce you loftily 
remarked, on being told that none went thither of any quality or 
fashion, “ We are enow of ourselves to make it a fashion.” 

Do you know what being “ Begged at Court” meant, in the time 
of King James the First. If not, read a delightful little novel, ot 
that name, by Mr. Charles Knight, and you will learn that, and a 
hundred other things about our ancestors. Do not, moreover, think 
of our ancestors as people who lived in remote ages. Grace was 
twenty-two at the time we are going to speak of, and she lived to 
see the great fire of London, which has often been described to your 
grandfathers by an eye-witness. 

Miss Grace Wellborn, an heiress, had been begged by a London 
gentleman, a Justice of the Peace, Mr. Adam Overdo, and she there- 
fore became his ward, and could not marry without his permission, 
to obtain which, according to the custom of the day, she must have 
paid him a large sum of money. The practice of thus using a man’s 
influence at Court was not then considered what we should now 
consider it, and there is nothing else to be said against Justice 
Overdo, who was a worthy magistrate, perfectly satisfied that he was 
the wisest man in the world, and rather given to freaks and impulses, 
and to trying to do justice with the aid of round-about contrivances. 
He had married a Miss Cokes, of Harrow-on-the-Hill, who had 
made herself his master, and had devised a marriage for Grace. Mrs. 
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Overdo’s intention was that her own younger brother, Mr. Bartholo- 
mew Cokes, a country squire, should have the well-born and accom- 
plished heiress. Now Bartholomew Cokes was an ass. 

Such an ass, in fact, as one has hardly had the good fortune to 
see. He had been utterly spoiled by his mother, and allowed to go 
rambling about to the houses of the tenants, who were naturally glad 
to please the young heir, and his tutors could do nothing with him. 
He learned vulgar songs, and would sing them at all times and 
places, and follow a wandering ballad-monger half over the county, 
to pick up his trash. His other tastes were childish—not child-like 
—and a puppet-show, in which the characters discoursed in the 
most unseemly manner, was perfect bliss to him. When I have 
added that he was as greedy as a bad sort of schoolboy, and as self- 
conceited as a bad sort of schoolmaster, that his curiosity was un- 
bounded, but that he was too frivolous even to wait for the explana- 
tion which he asked so eagerly and impertinently, you will have a 
tolerable idea of the lover whom his clever sister had chosen for 
Grace Wellborn. He was tall, however, and not bad-looking. 
Having been told by his sister that Grace was to be his wife, he 
had made up his mind on the subject, and spared himself and the 
young lady any trouble in the love-making way. Poor Grace, who 
was a girl of sense and some spirit—not more than is wanted in a 
happy home (a point which heroine-makers mostly forget)—had sub- 
mitted to the match, having no choice; but she had the most utter 
contempt for her clownish suitor, and I believe was silently casting 
about for means of deliverance. They came in a single morning, a 
fact which I should have kept a secret, but that the description of 
Mr. Cokes must have satisfied everybody that Grace could never 
become Mrs. Cokes. 

They came in a curious manner, and that this may be quite under- 
stood, it is necessary for me to conduct you, as my informant con- 
ducted me, into the low scene of which I have spoken, and among 
the vulgar people. I may as well say that I shall not take you 
everywhere that he has taken me, nor shall I let you hear a great 
many things which I was obliged to hear. Our ancestors were not 
particular, provided they had a good story and a good laugh, and 
the best proof that they saw no harm where we see much vulgarity is 
in the fact that the gentlest and purest women, whose own language 
arose at need into exquisite poetry, were depicted as present at con- 
versations which a man in his study now passes over as defiling 
coarseness. I believe that I can separate what, without an intended 
joke, I may call dirty chaff from golden corn; and this is what I 
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mean to try to do in the papers which Mr. SyLvANUS URBAN has 
been so courteous as to demand of me. My friends who read the 
old plays will know what it means, and will agree with me that 
unless the sifting be performed, the capital stories which the plays 
contain, and their pathos and wit, must remain, for the most part, 
unknown to those by whom it is the poet’s greatest honour to be 
loved. It is due, too, to the noble old dramatists themselves, to say 
that they must no more be judged, in regard to their poetry and their 
power, by the outline sketches which one makes from their plays, 
than the dramatic works of the present day are supposed to be 
understood from the clever analyses which critics furnish the day 
aftera performance. Let this protest do service for a conventional 
declaration that I ought to feel ashamed of manipulating the writings 
of the mighty dead. I am not, for I do the work out of admiration, 
and out of wish that such admiration may be possible to many who 
ought not to read the old text. There is no Bowdlerian cant in this 
matter. I believe that Iam not overfond of describing as an agri- 
cultural implement for the delving of the soil that which I could call 
by a monosyllable, but reading men know that the old dramatists 
are impossible for reading women. This explanation once for all. 

So far advanced were the matrimonial prospects of pretty Grace 
Wellborn, that her intended husband had come up from Harrow to 
London in order to buy the marriage licence, which was then, as 
now, to be procured only under the shadow of the cathedral of him 
who tells us that, on the whole, we had better not marry. The jovial 
proctor of 1614 was a different personage from the lofty practitioner 
to whom Mr. Copperfield introduced us; and Mr. John Littlewit, 
who had been instructed to procure the licence from Archbishop 
Abbot (Laud’s predecessor) was a merry little cricket of a man, 
*Javishly” fond of his pretty little Puritan wife Winifred, devoted to 
the art of making the most elaborate little jokes, and moreover a 
dramatic author, as he thought, though he lived in the days of 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. He wrote for the puppet-show. We 
find him in a happy condition of playfulness and uxoriousness, when 
his sallies of wit and love are interrupted by the entrance of a 
Gentleman. This handsome gallant is Mr. Winwife—our dramatists 
have only just lost the habit of indicating a character by its name— 
and he comes a-wooing. Not, we are speedily made aware, because he is 
in love, but because Mrs. Littlewit’s mamma is a rich Puritan widow. 
I take it that Mr. Winwife is in debt, as all the young gentlemen must 
have been in days when garments were so handsome and dear, and 
it was matter of course, in those times, to sell one’s bachelor liberty of. 
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being locked up by a tailor for the gentler custody of a wealthy wife. 
Mr. Winwife has a rival, another gentleman, named Mr. Quarlous (I 
think you may sub-hear “ quarrellous”), who is a jolly, noisy, bawling 
fellow, ever ready to banter or to fight, and much better handicapped, 
one would think, in the race for the widow than the more refined 
Winwife. But the elder lady is not without protection against 
aristocratic suitors. She has her Charles Honeyman, her spiritual 
director, in the shape of Rabbi Busy, an Elder, and also a baker, from 
Banbury, a marvellously faithful type of the hypocrite religionist, and 
perhaps the best portrait of the kind among the hundreds which the 
dramatists have delighted to give. He, too, has his designs on the 
widow, but he certainly does not seek to please her by complimenting 
her family, for the loving little married couple tell with indignation 
that Rabbi Busy has declared a proctor to be a claw of The Beast, 
and that every line he writes, when it comes to be read in the bishop’s 
court, is a long black hair combed out of the tail of Antichrist. 

The gentlemen are on capital terms with Mr. and Mrs. Littlewit, 
they pay her all sorts of gallant attentions, and fool him by grave 
commendations of his absurd epigrams, and the Littlewits do not 
seem to care which may win the widow, provided the hated Rabbi be 
discomfited. Moreover the gentlemen, though rivals, are upon the 
frank and generous terms of the friendship which the old dramatists 
are so fond of picturing. They would fight one another, with some 
reluctance, but each would fence his best; meantime either would 
draw, at a moment’s notice, in defence of the other. This flavour of 
chivalry comes to the refinement of many a play in which there is 
not much else to please one. While the four chat, in comes Mr, 
Cokes’s servant, a fiery little attached wretch, named Waspe, who has 
a doglike fidelity to his silly master, but who abuses him, and every 
one else, without a tittle of respect, and flies into the greatest rages 
at the slightest provocation, or even when anybody agrees with him 
without permission. He has come for the licence, and is dreadfully 
rude because Mrs. Littlewit, who has been sent into the next room for 
it, cannot instantly find it. To his enormous wrath, he is followed to 
the proctor’s by his master, and Mrs. Overdo, with whom comes 
Grace, who has not only the mortification of seeing her intended 
exhibit himself as a most intolerable fool, but that of noticing that he 
is caught by the prettiness of the proctor’s wife, whom he audibly 
wishes he could marry. “So do I,” sighs poor Grace, and the gentle- 
men hear her, and take note both of her beauty and her unhappiness. 

Mr. Cokes, however, has not much thought for his licence, or his 
old love or his new one. His heart is set upon one great object. 
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The day is the 24th of August, St. Bartholomew’s day, and London 
is holding BARTHOLOMEW Farr. 

There he will go, and Grace shall go, and Waspe (when his 
master and his sister call Numps, probably a nursery nickname) shall 
go, and finally everybody resolves to go, Grace Wellborn’s protest, 
hinted at in our first paragraph, being answered by her lover as there 
stated. And all the rest of the drama takes place in the Fair, which 
gives name to the play by Ben Jonson. The fair is abolished now. 
In our time it has lost all the fun it ever had, and wasa riotous assem- 
blage of roughs and thieves, who maltreated and robbed such of 
their foolish betters as visited Smithfield. But it must have been 
jolly enough in the days when low folks were kept in marvellous 
order, except when their licence tended to the scornful amusement of 
their superiors, who were tolerant only of the vice that entertained 
them. Mr. Morley’s delightful book on the fair will tell you some of 
the things which Miss Wellborn and her party saw. Toy booths, 
stalls, shows, conjuring, wild beasts (usually manufactured out of tame 
ones), fireworks, puppet performances, and combats, will occur to all; 
but all may not know that the correct thing in the fair was to go to 
a booth, and eat roast pig, price from five to six shillings, drink ale 
at sixpence a bottle, and for men to smoke tobacco at threepence a 
pipeful. I know that it must seem very vulgar to say so, but per- 
haps if one could have slunk into a booth with Ben Jonson, and 
some more of that sort, and had pig and ale and smoke, one might 
have remembered the day as a good one, even when one had for- 
gotten a turtle lunch at Birch’s, and one of strawberries and cool 
cream at Grange’s. 

The rich Puritan widow, however, and her spiritual director, had 
to be won over by the Littlewits, who were most eager to go to the fair. 
For the fair, as the Rabbi remarked, was the tents of the wicked, and 
to eat a Bartholomew pig (under that name) was idolatry ; and indeed 
pig was the unclean beast. But what cannot a resolved little lady, 
bent upon pleasure, do? Answer that, my married readers, or, wiser, 
be silent. Such reason did the young wife give to her loving mother 
why the fair should be visited and the pig eaten, that Dame Purecraft 
instantly became advocate with the Rabbi. And her seed fell upon 
no stony ground. That righteous Elder, grave, and even grieved, 
speedily brought his casuistical skill to bear on the difficulty. Surely, 
surely the matter might be managed. It had a face of offence 
with the weak, a great face, a foul face, but the face might have a 
veil put over it, and be shadowed as it were. “It may be eaten, I 
take it, and in the fair—in the tents of the wicked. The place is not 
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much—not very much. We may be religious in the midst of the 
profane, so it be eaten with a reformed mouth, with sobriety and 
humbleness, not gorged in with gluttony or greediness—there’s the 
fear. For should she go there as taking pride in the place, or delight 
in the unclean dressing, to feed the vanity of the eye, or lust of the 
palate, it were not well, it were not fit, it were abominable, it were 
not good.” Should not Mr. Chadband have known this Rabbi, would 
not Mr. Stiggins have loved him? But more. An inspiration seizes 
him. He will go himself. Yes. “In the way of comfort to the weak, 
J will go and eat. I will eat exceedingly, and prophesy. There may 
be a good use made of it too, now I think on’t : by the public eating 
of swine’s flesh to profess our hate and loathing of Judaism, whereof 
the brethren stand taxed. I will therefore eat, yea, I will eat ex- 
ceedingly.” 

And so, for all sorts of reasons, interest, love, whim, curiosity, 
gluttony, and religion, and Grace on compulsion, everybody of whom 
we have yet heard goes to Bartholomew Fair. 

Grace’s guardian, Justice Adam Overdo, is there before them. He 
has disguised himself, however. Into the head of that great unpaid 
has come the idea that if, instead of trusting to foolish constables and 
sleepy watchmen (who have vilely misled him) for information touch- 
ing the wickedness of the wicked, he could see it with his own eyes, 
he should come at the truth. He has done much justice in the chair 
of the Court of Dustyfeet, the Court of Pie-Poudre. But now he 
will see things at first hand. So he has made himself up as a known 
madman, Arthur O’Bradley, and likens himself to Junius Brutus. 
Thus hidden, Justice Overdo penetrates into the fair, visits the booths, 
talks with the wicked, and comes to extraordinary grief. But we will 
not stay with him in the evil society into which he gets, only let us 
write that his first discovery is that of a civil and virtuous young man, 
whom he regrets to see in bad company, and hopes to reform, and 
make a clerk of ; this meritorious youth being really a most impudent 
and accomplished thief named Edgeworth, whom you shall hear of 
again. Let us leave th: poor justice, for our Gentlemen have arrived. 
They heard that Miss Grace and her party were coming to the fair, 
and being light of foot, they soon distanced the majestic Mrs. Overdo, 
and her loitering, staring, fly-a-way brother. By way of filling up the 
time, the noble spirits promptly proceed to an exchange of Billings- 
gate with a most dreadful old woman, a pig-seller, and Mr. Quarlous 
condescends to fight one of her touts and bullies ; but, catching a sight 
of the approaching ladies, the Gentlemen have the sense not to be 
caught in a vulgar brawl, so they disappear. Then, into the midst of the 
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rascaliest gang, male and female, which a noways fastidious dramatist 
could picture, doth Mr. Bartholomew Cokes bring his betrothed bride 
and his sister. In a twinkling Cokes’s pocket is picked by Edgeworth ; 
Waspe, whom his master charges with looking like a cut-purse, flies 
into a fury and beats the justice desperately for having preached 
against tobacco ; and Grace, begged by her lover not to be sad about 
his loss, as he has money left to buy her a fairing, assures him, most 
truthfully, that the event has not vexed her. The Gentlemen are again 
flitting about, and this time they haughtily repulse any low person 
who dares to speak to them, though with proposals to which Mr. 
Quarlous, at least, would have been too prompt to listen at other 
times. They have been gay young men, I fear ; but Grace’s beauty 
has put good thoughts into their heads. 

Mrs. Purecraft, the Rabbi, and the Littlewits come; but we will 
leave them, as soon as Busy, who has been prophesying as he pro- 
mised (preaching) in the loudest manner, against the vanities of the 
fair, shall be set down to his pig. He loses no time—he smells the 
savoury roast, and there isno holding him. He sniffs after it like a 
dog, and cries unto Littlewit, who would first look about him a little, 
“Be bold—enter the tents of the unclean. Let your frail wife be 
satisfied, your zealous mother-in-law and my suffering self will also 
be satisfied.” And he adds an argument which Lord Lytton quotes 
with the happiest adroitness in one of his earlier novels, in which 
the hero does not altogether regret having been launched young upon 
life. “ We scape so much of the other vanities by our early entering.” 
Afterwards, you will be happy to hear, that having eaten as much 
as is good for him, and drunk a good deal more, he becomes out- 
rageous, bellows his comminations, knocks down stalls, and is put 
into the stocks. 

Now it came to pass that the year before, Justice Adam Overdo, 
justly or unjustly turned out of his place as a Pie-Poudre officer a 
poor fellow named Trouble-all, who thereupon went mad. Very 
harmlessly ; he was quite gentle, but the terrible name of the great 
justice who had dealt him this blow was upon him, a presence for 
ever. Nothing would he do, unless told that there was a warrant 
from Justice Overdo for the act. The poor fellow, of course, went 
mooning about the fair, and came in the way of the disguised justice, 
who felt that he had been harsh and cruel, and resolved to make 
Trouble-all what reparation he could. For the justice’s head and 
heart were both soft, and you will say so when you hear what he did. 
The character is not very interesting, but I must ask you to re- 
member it. 
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The Gentlemen think that they must do something besides walk 
about and wish for Grace; so, catching Edgeworth in a theft, they 
compel him, under threat of the law, to commit another. They set 
him to pick Waspe’s pocket of the marriage licence, which he was 
obliged to bring with him, as he could not leave his master. Then 
they join Grace, and behave so gallantly, that she tells them frankly 
of her condition, and says with a pretty plaintiveness that those who 
cannot work their fetters off must wear them. She expresses the 
confidence of a lady in the respectful intentions of gentlemen, “is so 
secure of her own manners that she will not suspect theirs,” and 
accompanies them to a more retired part of the fair, where the 
conversation continues, and where, after a little while, the Gentlemen, 
more and more delighted with her, show their manners by drawing 
their swords, and preparing to fight for her. Then Grace rises into 
a little heroine. She will be made no swordsman’s prize. But she 
owns, poor child, in her despair, that sooner than be yoked to the 
dolt who is just then the laughing-stock of Bartholomew Fair, she 
would take almost any husband. She slily says that doubtless she 
might marry a fool and manage him; but she must have a husband 
whom she can love, or she cannot live with him. The gentlemen 
honour her, are both men whom a lady could like, but they cannot 
suppose that after two hours’ acquaintance, she could so forsake her 
modesty as to say which she will take. And after a little maidenly 
hesitation, very graceful, and the declaration of both gentlemen that 
they will implicitly obey her orders, she declares that she will leave 
the matter to chance. Each shall write down a word in a pair of 
tablets which Mr. Winwife has just brought. The first comer shall 
be asked to mark one of these words. But they are not to demand 
to see which, until they shall have conducted her home, and they are 
to vow to be good friends as before, whichever wins. The vow is 
made, each writes a word, and the first comer is Trouble-all, that 
madman. Grace, in much trepidation, asks him to mark one word, 
which there is great difficulty to get him to do without Justice 
Overdo’s warrant, but at last he does it, and returns the tablets to 
Grace. But whose word is marked Grace reminds them that they 
are not to ask. 

The gentle Winwife keeps faith, but the impetuous Quarlous 
cannot wait, and a wonderful scheme comes to him. He has got 
the licence ; Edgeworth stole that without an effort. So he hurries 
away in search of Trouble-all, and changes clothes with the madman. 
Then he throws himself again in the way of Grace, with whom 
Winwife has remained, and with an imitation of the insane man’s 
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manner, begs to see the tablets, that he may mark them again and 
again. Unsuspecting Grace gives them to him, and the next moment 
he blurts out, 

* Palemon the word, and Winwife the man.” 

And very prettily Miss Grace surrenders herself to a lover who 
promises that she shall never repent her choice, but rather make her 
think that Fortune, usually blind, had, in choosing him, both her eyes. 

So Grace has a husband. But the fine on the estate? Well, we 
said that the wise justice was going to do a wise thing. He actually 
intended to give Trouble-all a blank parchment, signed and sealed, 
that the madman might fill in what compensation he liked for the 
wrong done him. Meeting Quarlous, disguised, he takes him for 
Trouble-all, and gives him the document. So, at the end of the 
play, when everybody else has been in every kind of vulgar scrape, 
Mrs. Littlewit has been lost, Waspe has been in the stocks, Mrs. 
Overdo has been engaged in a most disgraceful fight with a naughty 
virago, and all is at sixes and sevens, Quarlous, who has managed to 
secure the hand of the widow, appears triumphantly, shows the 
parchment filled up assigning Grace to its holder, and intimates 
that his friend may keep his wife, but must pay value for the boon. 
And as Grace had intended to make the loser some compensation 
for his disappointment, she was not displeased, and the happy 
Winwife took his wife to his heart. We will hope that they lived 
happily, and blessed the madman and Bartholomew Fair. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
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IS a very old saying, and one that 
SYLVANUS URBAN hopes his kind 
friends will never forget—for it has 
now been a periodical practice with 
them to cut him and come again 
for nearly a century and a half. 
The cutting of books and periodi- 
cals by machinery, has of late been 
mooted several times in the jour- 
nals, yet the question has never 
been finally settled, even for cheap 
literature. In America it is the 
universal custom to issue books 
maimed; in France never. Here 
we cut our pamphlets, railway 
volumes, directories, almanacks, 
and guide-books. But as regards 
valuable books, we still reserve for the expectant first reader the gratifying 
sensation of cutting up ashe goes. There is a pleasure in this akin to that 
experienced from the first whiffs of a choice cigar, or the fresh sparkle of 
a newly opened bottle of Moselle. It is not given to every one to handle 
a book with tact and delicacy, much less to cut it up sharply with a firm 
hand and clear cut to the very back of the page. Some very practical 
readers desire all books to be cut at the edges, a predilection which 
obtains also with the indolent and impatient, who skim rather than dive 
into books while the real lover of good books prefers that they be kept 
intact—the sheets being alone folded and sewn—contemplating hereafter 
the replacement of the first jacket or dishabille suit, with a binding of 
more ambitious pretensions, The invention of the Guillo- 
tine-machine has rendered the cutting of books very facile, 
and very many fine margins have of late been curtailed of 
their fair proportions by the rapacity of the binder, who 
delights to see his shaving-tub well filled with the spoil— 
a fatal damage toa good book ; and fully illustrated in the 
pamphlet that is despoiled by the broche and the knife, 
stitching taking the place of “sewing” and a cut edge of the virgin paper. 
Brochures are not books, and from their trivial nature may be exempted. 
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But as regards books, or good serials, they should never be cut by 
machinery, until they are done up permanently, in volumes ; unless,—the 
top edge alone of all books could be slightly cut thus relieving the reader 
of 75 per cent. of his labour, and with but little damage, getting rid of the 
A A two ugly top cuts in every A 
sheet, so difficult to a Frq.o. 
clumsy cutter with an im- 
perfect paper-knife, those 
at A A (fig. 1), if not con- 
tinued to C, causing a 
positive tear upon open- 
ing the volume. If the 
reader of all new books 
had only to cut open the “bolts” at BB (as in fig. 2), delicious clean 
strokes could be made with the folder, passing out at A, and the ‘fore- 
edge’ set free with but little injury to the book; while for standing 
upon the shelves, the cut edge would not readily permit the entry of 
dust, which is much more easily removed from cut paper than folded. 
We submit this to the consideration of our Longmans and Murrays, 
trusting that the compromise will satisfy the bibliographers both 
conservative and whig. To show the value of a margin, we will con- 
clude these remarks with an anecdote somewhat pertinent to the 
subject. It will be known to most well-informed persons that the value 
of early editions of rare books depends much upon the fine condition of 
the books, and the width of the margin; the tallest and widest copy 
fetching the highest price. Well, an old lady, having a first edition of 
Shakspeare, was well aware that she possessed a treasure, from having 
been frequently told so. This ancient lady had, furthermore, a favourite 
nephew ; a lover and collector of rare books, to whom, as a matter of 
course, his aunt’s first edition of the Bard of Avon was not only an object 
of surpassing interest, but in petto, ardently coveted. In a codicil ap- 
pended to her will, she bequeathed the precious book to him as a special 
mark of her favour ; and, to enhance the value of her gift, in forestalment 
of any expense he might incur, she got it handsomely and richly bound. 
This was done by her provincial book-binder, who dwelt not far from the 
shadow of Windsor Castle. The book when sent home in its gorgeous 
livery of morocco and gold, with glittering edges, was not worth a tithe 
of its value before it was sent tothe binder ; for not only had his ruthless 
plough made a clean cut of the edges—but with those three cuts a good 
legacy fell into the waste-tub of the binder. 





WE are glad to hear that the work of exploration and excavation is 
going on energetically and successfully at Rome this winter, and that 
greater facilities are offered by the authorities to those engaged upon 
them. In these the British Archzological Society of Rome takes the 
lead. Durin January another pit has been dug on the line of the wall 
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of Servius Tullius, between the Ccelian and the Aventine Hills; one of 
the galleries in the Circus Maximus, together with its staircase, has been 
brought to light ; and another excavation in the sand on the bank of the 
Tiber, has brought to light a considerable portion of the tufa wall known 
as the “ Pulchrum littus” of the Roman kings. Further excavations at 
the lower end of the Port are being made under the auspices of the Baron 
Visconti; Mr. J. H. Parker, too, is busily prosecuting the researches on 
which he has so long been engaged. The Corporation of Rome have 
voted £600 towards carrying on the investigations of the Mamertine 
Prison on the plan commenced by the Archzological Society; and 
some of the Roman princes are busy in excavating another part of the 
wall of Servius Tullius, near the Railway Station. The Archeological 
Society, we may add, has not laboured in vain this winter. “ Hitherto,” 
says a correspondent, “every object that they have sought has been 
found ; and they have thrown considerable light on several vexed ques- 
tions in the history and topography of Rome, especially the true site of 
the Porta Capena, of which the classic poets so often speak ; the principal 
chambers of the Mamertine Prison; the Lupercal of Augustus ; and 
several Castella Aquarum, or reservoirs for aqueducts, previously un- 
known: also the source of the Aqua Appia and Aqua Virgo, and the 
line of their subterranean conduits, to a considerable extent. This is 
pretty well for one season, and with very small means at their disposal.’ 
They have now appealed for help to the archzologists of all nations, on 
the ground that Rome is the natural centre of history and archeology, 
and that there is, or ought to be, a noble emulation among different 
nations as to which shall contribute to the greatest extent in order to 
ascertain its early history, and bring to light its antiquities. “It is 
hoped,” adds the correspondent already quoted, “that the national 
jealousies of Europe, which have hitherto done so much mischief at 
Rome, may be turned to a profitable account.” 





LOOK to your hosiery! The cry against scarlet hose and mauve shirts 
is not a false alarm ; and it is to be presumed that the gentlemen who 
have been advertising in the 7zmes for information from “all persons 
who have suffered from wearing coloured socks, or other coloured surface 
clothing,” have good reasons for prosecuting their inquiries. Of the 
poisonous character of some of the dyes used for these articles there can 
be no doubt. A French chemist has been investigating the point, and 
has brought the subject before the Paris Academy of Sciences. Picture 
to yourself a grave assembly engrossed with a discussion upon /es das de 
soie rouge! Blue-stockings in solemn session upon red stockings. The 
doctor, Professor Tardieu, had been consulted by a young man whose 
feet were inflamed and ulcerated from the wearing of red socks ; and, at 
about the same time some other cases came before him of like evils, 
evidently traceable to a like cause. So he took his patients’ chaussettes 
and extracted the colouring matter from them by chemical treatment. 
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Then he injected small quantities of it beneath the thigh-skins of a frog, 
a rabbit, and a dog. All the animals died with poisonous symptoms : 
the frog in four hours, the dog in thirty-six, and the rabbit on the third 
day after the experiment. Next he procured some of the original dye, 
known from its beautiful tint as coralline, and made similar trials with 
the same results. A colleague actually succeeded in dyeing a skein of 
silk with the matter re-extracted from the lungs and liver of one of the 
poisoned subjects. Coralline is a near relative of aniline, the blue and 
violet dyes from which are stated by an English chemist to be dangerously 
contaminated with arsenic. It is a treacherous family altogether, and we 
must be chary of allowing our connexion with it to become too intimate. 





Mr. NOVELLO, writing from Genoa to the A¢hene@um, suggests that the 
world should no longer be bothered by the differences of time between 
different cities and countries, but that one reckoning should be used all 
over the globe. Set your watch to Greenwich time ; start on a journey, 
and find yourself right with the clocks everywhere you go. Very simple : 
but how about your association of times of day with natural phenomena ? 
Fancy waking up at sunrise and finding your chronometer indicating 
twelve o’clock ; or seeing the golden orb at its mid-day height with the 
clocks at half-past seventeen! Mr. Novello gives Greenwich the prefer- 
ence as zero ; but does he think other countries would adopt it? Would 
France, who wants to cram her standards down all our throats, and to 
make the franc the monetary unit in spite of the sovereign which is 
honoured wherever it is seen? Would Russia, whose territory embraces 
so many hours of longitude that her standard of mean solar time, if one 
is everywhere maintained, must be a near approach to Hora Mundi as it 
is? Would America, one of whose sons wanted, some few years back, to 
upset geography and astronomy by instituting another “ first meridian?” 
Supposing a common time agreed on, how is it to be kept with accuracy ? 
Greenwich time is indicated over England by the help of daily telegraphic 
signals sent from the Observatory ; are these to be extended over the 
civilized and uncivilized world? If this is not done, the longitudes of 
places must be accurately determined, for maps could not be relied on 
for the purpose. A couple of years ago St. Peter’s, at Rome, was decided 
upon as marking a first meridian for the Italians ; and a suggestion was 
made that all Europe should keep time by it: but I expect Europe 
laughed in her sleeve at the idea, if, indeed, she ever came to hear of it. 























CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 








INEDITED MEMORIALS OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Mr. URBAN,—There seems to be a fitness of things in inviting, through 
the medium of your Magazine, the attention of your readers, to some 
original and inedited documents which I have before me, relating to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and his family. 

His intimate connection with the early establishment of your publica- 
tion, and the contemporary acceptance of my grandfather’s contributions 
“i th’ antiquarian trade,” may excuse the attempt of a native of Lichfield 
to deduce, from the documents referred to, some evidence in vindication 
of the social circumstances of Johnson and his family, of which, I think, 
the text of Boswell and the Commentary of Croker, have hitherto con- 
veyed an unworthy estimate.* 

In note 2, page 4, Croker says,— 

‘*There seems, however, considerable difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory 
opinion as to Michael Johnson’s real condition and circumstances.” 

But the compiler of “ Johnsoniana” does not experience that difficulty, 
for he states (page 465) that— 

‘* The circumstances of Michael Johnson appear to have been for many years 
extremely narrow, but by antiring industry he at length acquired some little pro- 
perty, which he lost by speculating in the manufacture of parchment, and became 
a bankrupt in 1731, whilst his son Samuel was at Oxford.” 

There is not merely no authority for this conjecture, but the facts 
on record decidedly point to a more favourable appearance, as to the 
real condition and circumstances of Michael Johnson. Moreover, the 
conjecture must be received with hesitation when the assertion that 
Samuel Johnson was at Oxford in 1731, the period of his father’s mis- 
fortune, proves to be untrue. He quitted College the 12th of December, 
1729, and never returned. (Croker, note 2, page 13.) 

An attention to dates will scarcely justify the inference that “ the cir- 
cumstances of Michael Johnson were, for many years extremely narrow.” 
On the contrary, they afford evidence of early success in business, and 
consequent responsibility as a citizen. 

In the note above referred to (note 2, page 4), notwithstanding the 
“ considerable difficulty,” Croker inevitably arrives at the correct conclu- 
sion that “for near fifty years Michael Johnson occupied a respectable 





® In the observations I shall have to make, my references will be to Croker’s 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson. 1 vol., 8vo. Murray, 1853. 
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rank among his fellow citizens.” And he adduces instances in proof of 
such respectability, but not the most obvious proofs, For instance, he 
does not notice that in 1686, when Michael Johnson was but thirty years 
old, he was appointed overseer of St. Mary’s parish, in which he resided ; 
and in 1688, he held the office of churchwarden. 

Now there are important conditions required in the qualification for 
these offices—parochial residence, pecuniary responsibility, and general 
intelligence. 

As regards the first, there can be no doubt that he was then residing, 
and in business, in the same house in which he lived ever afterwards, 
and in which he died. The fact of carrying on an intellectual business 
in his own “handsome freehold house, in one of the best situations in 
the city,” establishes the second requirement ; and Boswell’s assertion 
that he was “ skilful in his trade,” and was “a pretty good Latin scholar” 
(page 5), is conclusive as to his intelligence. 

With this groundwork of facts, I arrive at a much more comprehensive 
conclusion than the words of Boswell are calculated to convey, as to 
Michael Johnson’s early history. : 

He says (page 4), “ Michael Johnson was a native of Derbyshire, of 
obscure extraction, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and stationer.” 

This passage leads to the inference that his birthplace was not known; 
that he was of low origin, and migrated to Lichfield, as an established 
trader, from some other place. Whereas, we know, upon the authority 
of Samuel Johnson himself, that his father was born at Cubley, in Derby- 
shire. (Vide, Epitaph, note 2, page 798.) 

The term “obscure” may have been intended merely to mean “ not 
known ;” and the obscurity of his birthplace (an agricultural village) 
did not afford the opportunity of his learning or practising the craft of a 
bookseller and stationer there. 

From this evidence, real and circumstantial, I deduce the opinion that 
Michael Johnson was the son of a farmer, who was able to give him the 
best education the village could afford. That it was above the ordinary 
course his acquirement of Latin proves. With this talent and, it may 
be inferred, a taste for books, it is natural he should select the trade ot 
a bookseller. 

At the age of fourteen, therefore, it is probable he was brought to 
Lichfield, the metropolitan city of the diocese, and apprenticed to one 
John Bayley. That at the expiration of his indentures, when he would be 
of age, he again engaged himself with his master, as journeyman, for 
another period of seven years; during which, by good conduct and 
economy, he accumulated sufficient means to purchase a house and com- 
mence business on his own account; and at the date referred to (1686) 
had been so established two years. 

Some such course of events must inevitably have occurred to qualify 
him for the office of overseer at this date, and churchwarden two years later. 

Again, Boswell says (page 5),— 

‘* Michael was, however, forced by the narrowness of his circumstances to be 


very diligent in business, rot only in his shop, but by occasionally resorting to 
several towns in the neighbourhood.” 
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His diligence either at home or abroad, by no means warrants the con- 
clusion that it was compulsory by reason of “the narrowness of his cir- 
cumstances,” for, from ancient times, even to those days “ pedlar” was 
almost synonymous with “tradesman,” and the practice of hawking wares, 
especially books, was common. At all events, it was the common, 
because successful, practice of Michael Johnson, as the following address 
(not noticed by Boswell or Croker) in one of his sale catalogues will 
show :— 


** To all gentlemen, ladies, and others, in and near Worcester,—I have had 
several auctions in your neighbourhood, as Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Evesham, &c., 
with success, and am now to address myself, and try my fortune with you. 

** You must not wonder that I begin every day’s sale with small and common 
books ; the reason is, a room is some time a filling, and persons of address and 
business seldom coming fast, they are entertainment till we are full; they are never 
the last books of the best kind of that sort, for ordinary families and young per- 
sons, &c. But in the body of the catalogue you will find law, mathematics, his- 
tory; and for the learned in divinity there are Drs. South, Taylor, Tillotson, 
Beveridge, and Flavel, &c., the best of that kind: and, to please the ladies, I 
have added a store of fine pictures and paper hangings ; and, by the way, I would 
desire them to take notice that the pictures shall always be put up by noon of that 
day they are to be sold, that they may be viewed by daylight. 

‘*T have no more, but to wish you pleas’d, and myselfa good sale, who am, 


** Your humble servant, 
** M. JoHNsON.” 
** Printed for Mich. Johnson, 1717—18.” 


To the assertion that he sold his books in Birmingham market every 
week, because there was no bookseller’s shop there, I am inclined to 
demur, because we afterwards find (page 21) that at the time of Michael 
Johnson’s death there was an established bookseller and proprietor of a 
newspaper, of great respectability, named Warren. And it is very impro- 
bable that Birmingham, with a population far exceeding that of Lichfield, 
should have no resident bookseller, when Lichfield had two at least. 

This remark brings me to the explanation of my conjecture, that 
Michael Johnson was articled to John Bayley, who was an established 
bookseller at Lichfield in 1686. 

I have already given my reasons why I conceive that Michael Johnson 
must have arrived at Lichfield at an early period, and must have learnt 
his trade there ; and as it is on record that John Bayley was in business at 
that period, that it is improbable that there should be another bookseller, 
and that none other is mentioned in-the extant records of Lichfield, the 
conjecture as to Michael Johnson’s apprenticeship is, I submit, fairly 
supported. Some circumstantial facts are available to strengthen this 
inference. 

John Bayley was churchwarden of St. Mary’s parish the same year that 
Michael Johnson was overseer. If this was premeditated, what could be 
more reasonable or creditable than that the confidence and respect enter- 
tained by Bayley for his former apprentice and assistant, should have 
influenced the association of the two in the conduct of parish affairs ? 

The following events and dates, from public records, serve to establish, 
not only the main question of Michael Johnson’s success as a trader and 
position as a citizen, but show also a premeditated association with Bayley 
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in the highest public offices, not by chance or routine, but by stated and 
customary election of the municipal body. 

In 1706 Michael Johnson married. The following is the verbatim entry 
in the register of Packwood, Warwickshire :— 


** Michell Johnsones, of Lichfield, and Sara Ford, married June ye 19th, 1706.” 


In 1708 he spent money in the enlargement of his house, obtaining, at 
the same time, from the corporation a lease of an encroachment he had 
made. 

In 1709 he was chosen sheriff of the city: John Bayley being chosen 
junior bailiff the same year, at the same time. 

In 1712 he was elected a member of the corporation, and put upon the 
commission of the peace. 

In 1718 he was chosen junior bailiff, and at the same time John Bayley 
was chosen senior bailiff. 

In 1725 he was the first citizen of Lichfield, holding the office of senior 
bailiff and chief magistrate. 

Therefore, up to this date, when he was 69 years of age, and had un- 
doubtedly been in business upwards of forty years, there seems to be no 
reasonable doubt that he had experienced an uninterrupted career of, at 
least, comparative success, and enjoyed the confidence and respect of his 
fellow citizens. 

One of the documents I refer to at the commencement of this letter, 
supports the reasoning advanced in the foregoing remarks in a very inte- 
resting manner. It is the bond of Mrs. Johnson and her son Samuel, to 
Theophilus Levett, Esquire (at the time town clerk of the city), to perform 
covenants of an indenture of mortgage for 80/. dated 31st January, 1739. 

Samuel Johnson writes in one of his diaries :— 

** 7732, Julii 15. Undecim aureous deposui, quo die quicquid ante matris 
funus (quod serum sit precor) de paternis bonis sperari licet, viginti scilicet libras, 
accepi——” 

Two facts are disclosed by this entry :—First. That Johnson came into 
possession or expectation of no property by the death of his father, except 
20/7. Secondly. That he would come into possession of other property 
after the death of his mother; which points to some source of former 
substance reserved from the gulph of his father’s misfortune, and that was 
the “handsome house” in the Market Place, which was settled upon 
Mrs. Johnson and her children at her marriage, with benefit of survivor- 
ship. Thus the mortgage of this property, in 1739, confirms the pos- 
session of it in 1706, when Michael Johnson married; and there is no 
doubt that it was the same house in which he resided, at his first establish- 
ment in business, previous to 1686. 

Thus concluding my endeavour to obtain for Johnson’s father a more 
creditable reputation than existing biographers allow, I desire to continue 
my remarks upon the document I have mentioned, for the further purpose 
of vindicating the filial affection of Samuel Johnson himself, which 
Croker distinctly disparages in two places. 

Boswell says (page 48) :— 


‘* His circumstances were at this time (1743) embarrassed ; yet his affection for 
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his mother was so warm and so liberal, that he took upon himself a debt of hers, 
which, though small in itself, was then considerable to him.” 


Upon this Croker remarks (note 4) :— 


‘¢ Dr. Johnson was, no doubt, an affectionate son, and, even to indifferent per- 
sons, the most charitable of men ; but the praises which Boswell lavishes upon this 
particular affair are uncalled for, as the debt was hardly so much Johnson’s 
mother’s as his own. It has already appeared that he had something of his father’s 
property to expect after his mother’s death: this was the house in Lichfield, which 
was, it seems, mortgaged to Mr. Levett. By the nonpayment of interest Levett 
would have been entitled to get possession of the property, and in that case John- 
son would have lost his reversion, so that he very justly says, that ‘he looks upon 
this and the future interest on the mortgage as his own debt,’” 

Boswell’s chronology and Croker’s logic are both at fault. 

The disinterested affection of Samuel Johnson, was not manifested in 
his paying the arrears of interest due in 1743 ; but in taking upon himself 
the responsibility of the debt in 1739, when, though embarrassed himselt, 
he voluntarily mortgaged his reversionary interest to pay his mother’s debt. 

Again (note 6, page 113), Croker impugns (not very courteously) 
Boswell’s record of the “ reverential affection” of Samuel Johnson for his 
mother, and says,— 

——¥‘‘though Johnson may have been in theory an affectionate son, there is 
reason to fear that he had never visited Lichfield, and consequently, not seen his 
mother since 1737.” 

It would have been well for his argument if Croker had given his 
“reasons” for “fearing,” because they would have become very untenable 
when opposed to the evidence for knowing, which the bond presents. It 
was executed at Lichfield, by Mrs. Johnson and her son, in the presence 
of each other, and in the presence of Catherine Chambers, Johnson’s 
“dear old friend” (his mother’s servant), and Walter Robins (Mr. Levett’s 
clerk), on 31st January, 1739. And as we know that Johnson visited 
Ashbourne about this time, I think a future editor of Boswell, by the aid 
of Johnson’s subsequent letters to his mother, may venture to say that 
there was a practical character in his affection. 

Another interesting document upon which I beg to offer some remarks, 
is an inedited autograph letter from Nathaniel Johnson, to his mother. 
It is without date, or place from whence it was written. 

The first portion of it relates to details of the bookselling business ; in 
which it appears he was, at the time, engaged on behalf of his mother, at 
Burton-upon-Trent. 

The letter was probably written soon after his father’s death, when it 
became necessary to collect such accounts as were due to him. But the 
most interesting part of it is that which relates to his own circumstances. 

It is a significant fact, that Samuel Johnson never mentions, or alludes 
to his brother in his correspondence ; nor does Boswell in his biography, 
or Croker in his notes, show that, in conversation or any incidental 
manner, he recognised him, 

The tradition, from Samuel Johnson’s contemporaries is, that Nathaniel 
(being the very antipodes of his brother) was of ordinary understanding, 
wrong-headed, wilful, and irregular in his habits, was thoroughly disliked 
and frequently reproved by Samuel. 
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This is elucidated—I had almost said, established—by the letter before 
me. Nathaniel writes as follows :— 


‘*T have neither money nor credit to buy one quire of paper. It is true I did make 
a positive bargain for a shop at Stourbridge, in which I believe I might have lived 
happily, and had I gone when I first desired it, none of these crimes had been 
committed which have given both you and me so much trouble. 

“I don’t know yt you ever denied me part of the working tools, but you never 
told me-you would give or lend them me. 

** As to my brother’s assisting me, I had but little reason to expect it when he 
would scarce ever use me with common civility, and to whose advice was owing 
that unwillingness you show’d to my going to Stourbridge. If I should ever be 
able I would make my Stourbridge friends amends for ye trouble and charge I 
have put them to. I know not, nor do I much care in what way of life I shall 
hereafter live ; but this I know yt shall be an honest one, and yt it can’t be more 
unpleasant yn some part of my life past. 

‘*T believe I shall go to Georgia in about a fortnight. Cotton’s things I will send. 

**T thank you heartily for your generous forgiveness and your prayer, which pray 
continue. Have courage, my dear mother. God will bear you through all your 
troubles. 

“* If my brother did design doing anything for me I am much obliged to him and 
thank him ; give my service to him and my sister. I wish them both well.—I am, 
dear mother, your affectionate and obedient son, 

ddressed, ‘*NATH. JOHNSON.” 
**MRs. JOHNSON, Bookseller, in Lichfield.” 


It may be unnecessary to remark upon the trait of character of a man 
talking of going to Georgia, who had neither money nor credit to buy a 
quire of paper, nor, as may be inferred, a friend in the world to help him. 

I refer to another document simply as an autographic curiosity 
probably unique. It is a shop bill, and receipt of Michael Johnson, as 
follows :—- 

** For the Executors of the late Dr. ffowke. 

1 Haversham’s Speech 

Sep. 20, 1710. 1 Queries . , 
1 Good Old Cary 
1 Troutbeck’s Sermon . 
3 Transactions 
2 Volumes bound 

Jun. 30,1710 1 Costolias Jest, Gilt 


Wrwornrond 
OD0nw ANN 


12 9 
Feb, ye 5th, 1710. 
“* Received above the contents of this bill, and all accounts, 
Witness my hand, Mich. Johnson.” 


Dr. Fowke was President of the College of Physicians, and resided 
occasionally upon his estate (“ Wyrley Grove”), about seven miles from 
Lichfield.—Your’s faithfully, RICHARD GREENE, F.S.A. 

February, 1869. 


THE ROTHSCHILD LEGACY DUTY. 


Mr. URBAN,—In your obituary of February, you record of the late 
Baron James de Rothschild, that a legacy duty of 500,000/., which I read 
as five hundred thousand pounds, English currency, has been paid on his 
property, being at the rate of one per cent.; this, I reckon, would make 
his property 50,000,000/, sterling. 
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Do you mean francs, or should the 500,000 be 50,000? the former of 
these alternatives would make his property about 5,000,000/., the latter 
about 3,000,000/. 

Excuse the liberty, but I know you wish to be accurate. 

Fan. 29, 1869. A. HALL. 


[It is most unlikely, and indeed impossible, that even a Rothschild should 
have died worth “fifty millions sterling.” We have been at some little 
pains to test the fact alluded to by our correspondent, who will doubt- 
less remember (1) that the French /évre is an ambiguous term, and (2) 
that it is by no means certain that the legacy duty payable in France zs 
only one per cent., as apparently he assumes to be the case. It is 
probable that the late Baron died leaving property worth about five 
millions sterling; but it is impossible to ascertain the truth more 
definitely, at all events at present.—S. U.] 





UMBRELLA RECEPTACLES AT CHURCH. 

Mr. URBAN,—-In one of your “ Notes” this month you say, “‘ Every 
church ought to be provided with proper receptacles for the weather 
shields that our climate renders necessary.” It usually rains in Glasgow 
on Sundays, which may account for our providence in this little matter ; 
but weather or no, in the church I attend every pew has its weather 
shield receptacle,—viz., a brass rail and a shallow tin vessel, in which 
the umbrellas are placed as you take your seat. To leave these indis- 
| pensable companions in the vestibule would require a greater stretch of 
faith in human nature than we have yet attained in Scotland. 

Yours, &c., 
Glasgow, 4th February. TEKA. 
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SIR CHARLES SLINGSBY, BART, 


“ ACCIDENTALLY drowned, by the upsetting of a ferry boat!” Such is 
the concise method of judicially recording the most fearful accident that 
has dimmed the lustre of a hunting-field for many a year, wherein Sir 
Charles Slingsby, the tenth baronet of that name, with five other com- 
panions of the chase, came to an untimely end in the waters of the Ure, 
The details of the sad disaster, which will render Thursday, the 4th of 
February, for years a des infaustus arnong hunting men, may be briefly 
told. The York and Ainsty foxhounds, of which the deceased baronet 
was the master, met, shortly after eleven o’clock, at Stainley House, which 
is situated half-way between Harrogate and Ripon. The weather was fine 
and the field large, including, in addition to the noble master, Sir George 
Wombwell, one of the gallant “ Six Hundred,” whose ride into the valley 
of death at Balaklava has been immortalised in the stirring strains of the 
poet laureate ; Lord Lascelles ; Viscount Downe ; Mr. Robinson, of York, 
one of the straightest riders in the county ; and most of the leading mem- 
bers of the hunt. No fox was found until the party reached Monkton 
Whin ; but, once started, Reynard gave them a good run of an hour's 
duration, in the direction of Newby Hall, the residence of Lady Mary 
Vyner, and finally took to the river Ure, opposite the Hall, with the 
hungry pack in full pursuit. Many of the horsemen attempted the ford, 
some distance up the stream ; but the master, with some fifteen or sixteen 
other adventurous spirits who were well up, despite of the turbid state of 
the river, swollen by the recent rains, sprang into the ferry boat, which 
had been piloted across by the Newby Hall gardener and his son, in 
response to the signal of “‘the master.” With this heavy freight of living 
souls, considerably hampered by the addition of twelve horses, the boat 
went on its perilous and ill-fated journey. Ere one third of the distance 
had been traversed a panic seized the horses, and the boat, after swaying 
from side to side, was finally overturned, and its entire cargo precipitately 
hurled into the river. Sir Charles Slingsby was one of the first to rise ; 
but even he, expert swimmer as he was, was unable to battle with 
the resistless current, and it was not until the setting sun had already 
commenced to gild the earth that his corpse was discovered, some three 
hundred yards below the scene of the accident. Wherever sport is 
cherished there will the name of the deceased baronet be held in venera- 
tion, for it would be difficult to find one who so eminently distinguished 
himself as a sportsman, “Sans peur et sans reproche.” Indeed, his 
sporting proclivities may be said to have been born with him, as at the 
early age of fourteen he found himself the master of a pack of harriers- 
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These he maintained until he accepted the mastership of the York and 
Ainsty in 1853, with which pack he has ‘ever since been closely identified, 
and with them his last breath was spent, for-he literally died in harness. 
As a master of hounds he was without a peer: his patience, complete 
self-control, and determination, coupled with the great popularity he 
enjoyed with the farming interest, all stamping him as especially fitted for 
the management of one of the most famous packs in the Riding. For 
years he had acted as his own huntsman, and the quality of the sport 
enjoyed by the hunt fully testified to his success in this department. He 
was equally fortunate in the pigskin, and his victories at the Hunt Races at 
Doncaster, Malton, and Thirsk prove him to have been little below the 
first flight; while, as a breeder of hounds, his success at the Great 
Wetherby Hound Show, in August last, whereat he took all the chief : 
- prizes for young hounds, with his Nestor, Nosegay, and Novelty, repre- 
Sents a feat altogether unprecedented. The subject of our memoir was 
born at Lofthouse Hall, near Knaresborough, on August 22, 1824, and was 
consequently at the time of his decease in his forty-fifth year. He suc- 
ceeded his uncle to the baronetcy in February, 1835 ; was gazetted as a 
Cornet in the Horse Guards in 1843 ; promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
in 1845 ; and left the service in 1847. In politics he was a staunch Con- 
servative, and took an active part in promoting the return of the Tory 
candidates for Knaresborough and the Eastern Division of West Riding 
at the recent election. He was unmarried, and consequently the title 
becomes extinct, the estates falling to the Duncombe family. He was 
essentially a Yorkshireman in his tastes and ‘habits, and in his death the 
inhabitants of the broad shire will have cause to- mourn the loss of a 
liberal landlord, a thorough sportsman, and a true friend. 





ROBERT KEELEY. 


ANOTHER long-famous actor is dead. Mr. Robert Keeley expired 
at his residence, Pelham Crescent, Brompton, on the 3rd of February, 
aged 74. Mr. Keeley was born in 1793, at No. 3, Grange Court, Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. "When very young he was apprenticed to Mr. 
Hansard, the printer, and like many others, gave up the composing stick 
to become an actor. At the age of twenty he made a first appearance 
at the Richmond Theatre, Surrey; from thence he went to Norwich, 
where he was a favourite ; and then, with true histrionic ambition, he 
sought the London boards, obtaining an engagement at what was then the 
West London, and is now the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Low comedy 
was his forte, and he soon made his way up the theatrical ladder. Mr. 
Keeley never sacrificed gentlemanly feeling and conduct to buffoonery ; 
and to this may be attributed much of his success. He played at Birming- 
ham; returned to London and made a hit as Leforello in “ Giovanni 
in London ;” joined Elliston’s company at Drury Lane in 1818; and ap- 
peared at the Adelphi in 1821. Here, as Femmy Green, in “Tom and 
Jerry”—the sensation piece of that day—he developed those abilities 
which made him famous. Subsequently, he played for several seasons at 
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Covert Garden, where he performed the part of A@//ian in “ Der Frei- 
schutz.”. He married Miss Goward, a member of the company at “the 
Garden,” and the two made a short trip to America. On his return to 
England, Mr. Keeley enlisted under the banner of Madame Vestris, after- 
wards playing with his wife at the Strand and the Princess’s. Mr. Keeley 
in 1844 took the Lyceum—having as a partner Mr. Strutt—and made 
money by the speculation. Jointly with Charles Kean, Robert Keeley 
became for a short time manager of the Princess’s in 1850; then he and 
his wife played successively at the Adelphi, and at Drury Lane, when Mr. 
E. T. Smith had that house. It was on the classic boards of “ Old Drury ” 
that Keeley took his farewell of that public with whom he had been so 
great a favourite. Forty years of popularity ! who would wish for a larger 
tenure of successful public life? Mr. Keeley leaves a widow and two 
daughters, one of whom (Miss Mary Keeley) married the late Mr. Albert 
Smith ; and the other is the wife of the talented barrister, Mr. Montagu 
Wilhams. 


JOHN JACKSON, OF FAIRFIELD. 


By the death of Mr. John Jackson, the “Squire of Fairfield,” formerly 
more familiarly known as “Jock of Oran,” the turf has lost one of its 
most remarkable characters, and one of its most representative men. 
Born in a comparatively humble position in the north of Yorkshire, he 
early showed that love of horseflesh and racing which is characteristic 
of the great county; and while yet in his “ teens,” flung himself with 
ardour into the whirl and excitement of the ring. He commenced book- 
making on a very small scale, in accordance with his circumstances ; but 
from the first he made his mark, if by nothing else, by the strength of 
his lungs, and the power of his shoulders. After “ creeping,” however, 
for some time, he began at last to “gang,” and soon attracted the atten- 
tien of some of the “leviathans” of the ring, more particularly Davis, 
who predicted for him a great career, and whose mantle ultimatcly fell 
on him. His shrewdness in regard to market operations, his sound judg- 
ment in matters of horseflesh, and his invincible perseverance, were not 
long in procuring him influential patrons ; and his connection with the 
Richmond and Middicham stables gave him a store of valuable infor- 
mation. It was Ellington's Derby, however, on which he won something 
like 27,000/., that really advanced him to the front rank of betting men. 
and thereafter he became famous both as a layer of the odds on the 
largest scale, and as an owner of race-horses. The amounts that he won 
on certain events were almost fabulous ; though, of course, he frequently 
lost in proportion. Among the most notable of the horses that he owned, 
either wholly or in part, were Saunterer, against whom he laid such a lot 
of money for the Derby ; Neptunus, who though a great favourite for that 
event, could only get fourth to Caractacus, the Marquis and Buckstone ; 
Tim Whiffler, who won Mr. Jackson his only Chester Cup, the Queen's 
Vase, the Doncaster and Goodwood Cups, and other trophies ; Elland, 
who brought the Liverpool Autumn Cup to his sideboard ; Repulse, whose 
name figures opposite the One Thousand; Tunstall Maid, who gave 
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Gildermire, the winner of the Oaks, such a dressing in the Great York- 
shire States ; while among others may be named Blackthorn, Sprig of 
Shillelagh, and Terrific. Mr. Jackson stood out prominently from his 
class by his genuine love of sport, and his marked impulsiveness. He 
was not a mere cold bettor, but a thorough sportsman; and his wild 
attachment to the colours of Lords Glasgow and Zetland, however they 
might influence his “book,” and his loud shouts of joy when he saw 
either bowling over the Rowley Mile, or careering in front of the 
field down from Tattenham Corner, were uncommon characteristics. 
At the same time he was an enthusiastic follower of the hounds,{and with 
the Bramham Moor, or the York and Ainsty, rode as straight as an 
arrow ; even on the flat he matched himself with Neptunus against 
Fordham on Levity, but was beaten ; and he was an ardent lover of 
cricket, in connection with which few who saw it will forget his play at 
Newmarket with the professional Diver, when the latter wielded a broom- 
stick, and the bookmaker, who won, a bat. He lived for many years at 
Catterick ; but about seven years ago purchased from Mr. H. S. Thompson 
the estate of Fairfield, where he formed a magnificent breeding stud— 
including some splendid mares and Blair Athole, for two-thirds of whom 
he gave about 5000/,—that would in time have rivalled that of Middle Park. 
But consumption had marked him for its own; the stud had to be sold last 
year; and Mr. Jackson died, at the early age of forty-one, on January 26, 
leaving a widow and six children, for whom he had made ample provi- 
sion. He was buried on the 2nd of February, in Catterick churchyard, 
near the racing-ground where he first imbibed his passion for the turf. 





JOHN STEPHENSON. 


THE grave had scarcely closed over one of the greatest of modern turf 
speculators, the famous “Squire of Fairfield,” before the racing world 
was horrified to learn that another, who, of late years, occupied, in the 
same line, as eminent a position, and was as remarkable a character, had 
perished by his own hand. On the morning of Tuesday, the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, Mr. John Stephenson, who resided at Bayswater, rose at an early 
hour, and, stating that he wished to write some letters, went downstairs 
to his library, where he was found shortly afterwards with his throat cut. 
For some time past it had been observed that his demeanour on the 
race-course, and at the betting clubs, had been, even considering his 
usually excitable temperament, singularly wild ; but latterly he had be- 
come greatly depressed, anxious, and haggard, and fears were by many 
entertained as to his mind being utterly shaken. Not a few, on hearing 
of his terrible fate, were disposed to attribute it to severe losses during 
the past season, or the gloomy prospects of that which was about to open ; 
but both surmises were incorrect. Mr. Stephenson was, at the time of his 
death, possessed of ample means, and his “ book” on the Derby, the only 
coming event on which he had speculated, was satisfactory enough. . His 
sadend can only be attributed to overtaxed powers acting on a nature 
abnormally excitable and prone to become “ worried” by petty vexations. 
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Like many of his class, Mr. Stephenson had risen to great eminence in 
his business, and the wealth to which it often leads, by invincible energy, 
native shrewdness, and a rare turn for figures. He was born in a humble 
position, it is believed, in Yorkshire ; but upon this point he was exceed- 
ingly reticent, unlike most of his associates, who are rather fond of com- 
paring their present means with their former lack of them. He became 
associated with the turf at an early age, but first made a mark by winning 
a considerable sum over Nancy’s Chester Cup in 1851. From that time 
he went on with prodigious strides, until he became known as a Behe- 
moth even amongst “leviathans.” His betting was characterised, not 
only by its magnitude, but by a peculiar dash and great pluck; and his 
courage in speculating huge amounts against what are known as 
“ corpses” or “dead ’uns,” made him very formidable to harpies, whether 
reputed respectable or otherwise, on the turf. He could rapidly detect the 
false position of a horse in the market ; had a quick eye for the finessing 
of those who bring their animals into the quotations for the purpose of 
“milking” them by laying against them without intending to start them, 
and always courageously came to the rescue, betting heavily until the 
“cat” was thoroughly “out of the bag.” He was for several years 
associated with Mr. Graham, the owner of Formosa, in managing that 
gentleman’s horses ; but he made far less over them than was generally 
supposed. With his own animals, particularly that great lumbering brute 
Stradbroke, he was very unfortunate, and generally contrived to be 
heavily “on” them when they lost, and to send them to the post un- 
backed when they won. Mr. Stephenson was a mighty hunter, and 
might often be seen following the Queen’s or Baron Rothschild’s hounds. 
His riding was in harmony with his character, for nothing stopped him, 
and his cry always resounded as loudly over the field as it did on New- 
market Heath. His honour was unimpeachable; his straightforward 
conduct gained him general esteem ; there were many excellent points in 
his character ; and there can be no doubt his loss will be greatly felt on 
the turf. 





ERNEST JONES. 


On January 26, died at Manchester, from the effects of a sudden chill, 
Mr. Ernest Jones, the eminent Chartist. The son of an officer of the 
15th Hussars, who was equerry to Ernest, Duke of Cumberland (after- 
wards King of Hanover), he was born in 1819, and was baptised by the 
name of Ernest after his illustrious godfather. Asa child he was brought 
up in Holstein ; but at an early age ran away from home to help the 
Poles in the cause of liberty. He came to England about the year 1838, 
and soon afterwards published a romance entitled “ The Wood Spirit,” 
which was followed by some poems. In 1844 he was called to the Bar at 
the Middle Temple, and in the following year joined the Chartist 
agitation, in which his violence led to his being arrested and imprisoned 
for sedition. He was one of the unsuccessful candidates for Man- 
chester at the general election ; but he had been chosen, only a few days 

before his death, as the candidate of the Liberal party at the next election. 





